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A FAIENCE HEAD 
OF A BYZANTINE 
EMPEROR 


| Paes as is well known, was famous in Roman times for the 
portraits of emperors in luxury materials such as agate, turquoise and other com- 
paratively rare stones.’ It has been remarked that nowhere else in the Roman 
Empire did sculptors use quite such a variety of materials, both expensive and 
cheap, for portraiture of all kinds. This fact gives one the feeling of great richness 
in studying objects from Egypt made in Roman days. 
In addition to this there are a number of portrait heads in cheaper ma- 
terials? imitating the more expensive ones. A favorite material seems to have 
been faience which, no doubt, was originally intended to imitate the rare turquoise 


1. P. GRAINDOR, Bustes et statues-portraits d'Egypte Romaine, Cairo, n.d., p. 12. 
2. Such as glass paste, cf. P. GRAINDOR, Of. cit, p. 14, who mentions a head of Augustus in this material. 
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and lapis-lazuli’® so highly prized by the 
Egyptians. A much mutilated but once 
fine head of Augustus in the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, formerly in the 
Carnavaron Collection, has recently been 
studied by Meriwether Stuart,* which 
together with another identified as Livia 
in the same collection, illustrates very 
well this fashion in Roman Egypt. 
These two faience heads date, how- 
ever, from the earlier centuries of our 
era. Still another example’ can be at- 
tributed to the early Byzantine period 
in Egypt and shows the continuation of 
the tradition in that country from Roman 
to Byzantine times, a continuation of 
tradition that exists in other branches of 
the arts. This head, now in the Walters 
Art Gallery, has not as yet been the 
subject of any study.” It is, however, a 
fine object and being of such rarity de- 
serves that the attention of interested 
Pe ner scholars be called to it (Figs. 1,2 and zie 
Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore, Md. The head is considerably larger 
than those in the Carnavaron Collection and was originally attached to a bust 
or figure of which only traces now remain. The portrait is of a full-faced man, 
somewhat scowling, and looking straight ahead. He wears a laurel diadem with 
a center piece in the front. His hair is straight and is cut off in the manner of 
bangs below the diadem. The neck is heavy and such as might well be called 
bull-necked and is crudely joined on to the shoulders. It has a white frit core 
and is covered with a glossy glaze that runs in color from dark blue to light blue, 
fading off almost white where the glaze is thin, as in parts of the hair. The 


\ 3. R. DELBRUECK, Zwei Porträts (Reprint from “Jahrbuch des Deutschen Archaeologischen Instituts”, 
XXXX, 1935) p. 15. 


4. 1 Faience Head of Augustus in: “American Journal of Archaeology,’ XLVIII, 1944, p. 171. | 
5. Walters Art Gallery. No. 48.312. H. 556” (143). 


6. Les collections de feu M. Jean Lambros d'Athènes et de M. Giovanni Dattari du Caire. Sale Cata- 
logue, Paris, 17-19 June, 1912, no. 492. “Tête d’un personnage diademé et lauré. Terre vernissée à émail bleu 
de l'époque romaine”. From the Dattari Collection. Exhibition, Pagan and Christian Egypt, Brooklyn Museum, 
1941, no. 116. “Blue faience head. About IV?”. Miss Florence Day contests the late dating but does not sup- 
port her Don See A Review of the Ceramic Arts in A Survey of Persian Art, in: “Ars Islamica”, VIII, 1941, 
Pp. 32, note 82. 
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pupils of the eyes are not 
cut out as in the former 
examples but are of a 
darker color and prob- 
ably in manganese rather 
than in blue glaze, and 
this manner of render- 
ing them gives a much 
more life-like effect than 
is usual in faience por- 
(ral oe. head is 
hollow and may have 
been cast in two pieces as 
is the case with the body 
of a large statuette of Bes 
in the same museum,’ al- 
though no traces of the 
joints are visible. The 
head was cast separately 
from the body and joined 
later in a rather clumsy 
fashion, as can easily be 
seen where the neck joins 
the shoulders. Here also 
the glaze ran thick and 
dark, thus emphasizing 
the jointure. It did not 
break off where it had 
been joined to the body 
except at a small area in 
ironten Uies head is qin 
perfect condition except 
Fic. 2. — A faience head of a Byzantine Emperor. (Front view, see Fig. 1.) for a small injury to the 
diadem on the right, front side. The portrait unquestionably seems to be that of 
an emperor. It follows the type familiar in the late antique world* and has the 
diadem so frequently found on the emperor portraits of the IV-V Century.” 


7. Walters Art Gallery. No. 48.469. Probably late Roman. Also from the Dattari Collection (no, 470). 
8. R. DELBRUECK, Die spätantike Kaiser-Portrats, Berlin, 1933, cf. for example pl. 105, the cameo of the 


Emperor Honorius. 
9. This is not a portrait of a priest, cf. GRAINDOR, of. cit., no. 78. Nor is it the soul of a dead man, cf. 


J. D. Cooney, Late Egyptian and Coptic Art, An Introduction to the Collection in the Brooklyn Museum, Brooklyn, 
1943, pl. 13. 
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At first glance the head might ap- 
pear to be clumsily cast from a worn-out 
mould.” But such is not the case. A 
comparison with a series of Byzantine 
bronze weights, correctly dated the V 
Century” on the basis of comparison 
with coins, soon dispels such an idea. 
The head is modelled in very much the 
same way, particularly as regards the 
forehead, the strange staring eyes and 
the bull-like, heavy neck. More con- 
vincing than this, however, is the ren- 
dering of the hair by a series of parallel 
lines both above and below the laurel 
diadem, not grouped in locks as in IV 
Century portraits. These traits are typi- 
cal of the series of V Century bronze 
weights, both those representing emper- 
ors and empresses. There can be little 
question that the faience head in Balti- 
more dates from the V Century, the 
modelling also being typical of that cen- 

FIG, 3.—A faience head of a Byzantine Emperor, back view  CULY and not due to poor modelling from 
a worn-out mould.” 

In the early centuries of the Roman empire, imperial statues reached the 
provinces through the ordinary channels of the art trade. Beginning in the III 
Century, with the change in political and economic conditions, statues to serve 
as models were sent out to the provinces. In Egypt, as elsewhere in the later days 
of the empire, statues of the emperors were made locally from these models.“ 
This fact explains the uniformity in the types, especially such details as the similar 
rendering: of the hair on the bronze weights with portraits of emperors and em- 


10. There are well cast and poorly cast terra cottas from Egypt dating from this period. See: C. M. Kaur- 
MANN, Zur Ikonographie der Menos-Ampullen, Cairo, 1910. C. M. KAUFMANN, Agyptische Terracotten der Grie- 
chisch-Romischen und Koptischen Epoche vorzugeweise aus der Oase El-Faijum, (Frankfurten Sammlung), Cairo, 
1913. 

_ 1. R. Dersrurck, Die spätantike Kaiser-Porträts, pp. 229 ff and pls, 122 and 123. F. O. Waacé, Bronze 
Objects from Corinth, “American Journal of Archaeology”, 39, 1935, fig. 2, p. 81. 

12. For a small round head in ivory which has been ascribed to the early V century, see: G. Bruns, Ein 
Elfenbein Küpfchen in Kassel, in: “Jhb. des Deutschen Archaeologischen Instituts”, LIII, 1937, p. 248. It shows 
that small heads in the round were still executed in the V Century. 

, 13. M. Sruarr, How were Imperial portraits distributed, in: “American Journal of Archaeology,” 1939, 
p. 617. 
14. P, GRAINDOR, op. cit., pp. 34-35. 
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presses and the faience portrait. Images of the emperors were sent to Egypt as 
late as the mid-V Century for the Acts of the Council of Chalcedon (450 A.D.) 
reproached Dioscurus, bishop of Alexandria, for his insolence in refusing to wel- 
come the images of the Emperor Marcian when these arrived at Alexandria.” It 
would have been just such a statue of an emperor which could have served as a 
model for the sculptor, working in Egypt, who made the Walters faience head. 

The identity of the emperor is more difficult to establish. In spite of the 
number of imperial statues known to have been set up in the V Century accord- 
ing to literary records," very few now exist. A head tentatively called Constan- 
tine III (Fig. 4) and dated about 415 A.D. by Delbrueck,* has many of the char- 
acteristics to be found in the faience but not enough to say it is of the same emperor. 
The marble, however, is of the same type from which the faience comes and the 
actual identification of the emperor must wait until more V Century portraits are 
found and published. 

Faience” had a long history in Egypt” and continued after dynastic times on 
into the Roman period. It has often been assumed that the art ended in Roman 
times and disappeared for several centuries only to be revived after the Arabic 
conquest." A few have contested this theory, holding that it unquestionably con- 
tinued to be made in Egypt.” The only important faience object ascribed to this 
interim period is the famous Constantine bowl in the British Museum, the au- 
thenticity of which has been hotly contested.” 


15. H. Grecore, L’Etymologie de “Labarum” in: “Byzantion,” IV, 1927-8, p. 479. 

16. The portrait of a IV Century emperor with a wreath, also from Egypt, now in the Berlin Museum 
would have been made in the same way. For an illustration, see: G. Duruurt, La sculpture Copte Paris, 1931, 
and G. Dutuuit, F. VoLBACH AND G. SALLES, L’Art Byzantin, Paris, 1932, pl. 5. 

17. A number of instances are given in: W. G. Hotmes, The Age of Justinian and Theodora, London, 
1912, the chapter on Constantinople in the Sixth Century: Typography. 

18. DELBRUECK, Die Spätantike Kaiser-Portrats, pls. 109, 110. 

19. For a definition and discussion of technique, etc., see: A. Lucas, Glazed Ware in Egypt, India and 
Mesopotamia, in: “Journal of Egyptian Archaeology,” 1936, p. 140. Also, W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE, The arts and 
crafts of ancient Egypt, London, 1923, pp. 108, 115-6, for description of ovens, etc. 

20. For a pair of superb Egyptian faience cups, see: C. RicHetrs, Two faience chalices at Eton College 
from the Collection of the late W. J. Myers in: “Journal of Egyptian Archaeology”, 1918, V, p. 145. Also, see: 
H. Wazus, Egyptian Ceramic Art: The MacGregor Collection, London, 1898, for other fine examples. 

21. R. L. Honson, A Guide to the Islamic pottery of the Near East: British Museum, London, 1932, p. 11. 
M. S. Dimanp, À handbook of Mohammedan decorative arts, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 1930, 

. 166-7. 
“4 22. À, J. L. BUTLER, Islamic pottery. A study mainly historical, London, 1926, p. 5. A. J. BUTLER, The 
origin of lustre ware, “Burlington Magazine,” London, 1909, XVI, p. 18. A. J. L. BUTLER, Egypt and the ceramic 
art of the Nearer East, “Burlington Magazine”, 1907, XI pp. 221 ff. 

Cf. G. Micron, Manuel d'art Musulman II, Paris, 1927, p. 160. 

See also Sale catalogue of Dr. Fouquet of Cairo. Paris, 12-14 June, 1922, with introduction by A, SAMBON. 

For material with an approximate date, see the pottery found at Pompeii, W. DE GRUNEISEN, Les Caractér- 
istiques de l’art Copte, Florence, 1922, p. 9. 

23. O. M. Darton, East Christian art, Oxford, 1925, p. 346. 

H. Wats, Egyptian ceramic art, London, 1900, p. XIII. 

D. Tarsor Rice, Byzantine glazed pottery, Oxford, 1930, p. 3. 

W. E. Cox, The book of pottery and porcelain, New York, 1944, I, p. 281. 

J. Wirert, Early christian sculpture, Its restoration and its modern manufacture, in “The Art Bulletin,” 
1926, p. 106. 
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ric. 4.— About 415 A.D. — Head of type of Constantin III, marble.— 


Museo Capitolino, Rome. 


The head in the Walters Art 
Gallery is perfectly genuine and 
its authenticity has never been 
brought into question. Since it 
undoubtedly represents a V Cen- 
tury emperor, because of its type 
and its stylistic comparisons with 
the V Century bronze weights, 
among the few sculptures in the 
round from that century, it is an 
important document for the his- 
tory of faience in Egypt, and 
demonstrates that the old Egyptian 
traditions continued down into 
Byzantine times in faience as in 
other branches of the arts. Also it 
brings the continuance of the art 
much nearer Arabic times than 
any other piece for which a date 
has been plausibly suggested. 


MARVIN CHAUNCEY ROSS. 
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ON THE CROSSROAD OF TWO DESTINIES: 


CORREGGIO AND 
MICHELANGELO 


\ ( HAT writing is to authors, drawing is to sculptors and painters. 


The two manual processes of writing and drawing represent the same craft by 
means of which works of art are produced. Lines drawn by the hand are to such 
an extent characteristic of a man that they reveal his nature in full, his intimacy of 
expression and directness of concept both in writing and in drawing. A great 
number of writers, such as Dostoyevski (Fig. 1), Verlaine or the latter’s friend, 
Ernest Delaei (Fig. 2), etc., sketch on the margin or in the center of a sheet of 
paper while they think how they may best express their ideas with words. Uncon- 
sciously, they sketch profiles which are very similar to those of Leonardo da 
Vinci's caricatures. Leonardo himself complemented these drawings or sketches 
with a variety of remarks; so did Michelangelo, covering his drawings with mes- 
sages and unfinished phrases of confessions; so also did Cezanne, Delacroix, and 
many other masters, including our contemporaries. Both kinds of “handwriting” 
—drawing and writing—make it doubly possible for us to discover the most 
intimate facts of the artist’s nature. 

The mysterious element in man frequently manifests itself in the creations of an 
artist through the medium of script. This means of expression was quite widely 
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explored in this century while earlier it was utilized in individual cases only. 
Letters and lines unite meanings and images through which we perceive, as in an 
X-ray picture, the hazy structure of the artist’s soul. Thus, as in the XVI Century 
(Jacques Cellier of Reims, 1585), Apollinaire’ wrote Calligrams during the last 
World War. In the Calligrams, words in their written form created the picture 
expressed by their signification. The American poet Vachel Lindsay accomplished 
this with even greater ease. Modern painters drew thin unbroken lines as if they 
were writing out in words the course of their thoughts. André Breton, who is 
certainly one of the most philosophical minds of this period, defined the meaning 
of automatic writing and drawing and of this medium per se, as the mediating 
factor between the artist’s subconscious mind and his realization. ‘Thus, the crea- 
tions of André Masson, Matta and Dali gained some reason not only as an indi- 
vidual game but as factors in the development of the human mind within the 
framework of historical and social evolution. 

To use a metaphor which will bring us even closer to the period and the 
country about which we shall speak in this study, we could say that just as Virgil 
was Dante’s guide in his descent into the world of mysteries, writings or drawings 
are the guides which lead us along the paths of craftsmanship into the mysterious 
world of the artist’s personality. 

We might point out, through many examples, what a sketch or an intimate 
sentence means in the determination of an artist’s psychological state. At the time 
such a sketch was made or such words jotted down, the artist was perhaps in the 
midst of creating great works, the spiritual meaning of which we would otherwise 
have been unable to determine. 

This article is limited to an interesting incident in which a drawing, perhaps 
of no other significance, served to introduce us into the mysterious life of two totally 
different men: Michelangelo and Correggio. Whether the drawing originated 
from the one or the other or from neither of them is not important” It derives its 
sole interest for us from the very existence of so many indications leading to the 
conclusion that it could indeed come from either of those artists or from the com- 
bined influence of their strongly individual two worlds. Thus, it led us to this study 
aimed at defining the identical spiritual process in two great Renaissance per- 
sonalities. 

Their drawings represent, in fact, the point at which the destinies of two of 
Italy’s most brilliant artists come together. Under what circumstances and at what 

1. GUILLAUME APOLLINAIRE DE Kostrowirzky, Calligrammes, Portrait de Picasso, in: “Mercure de France”, 
1918. (Calligrammes were written and published in 25 copies in the front lines at the Post of the 38th Artillery 
Battery, June 17, 1915. In poetry Apollinaire achieved, with a rare inspiration, what his friends did in painting.) 

2. The drawing is related to a figure in one of Michelangelo’s paintings in the Capella Paolina, Vatican, 
Rome (The Conversion of St. Paul, repr. in: Michelangelo, Klassiker der Kunst ed., 1906, p. 127) ; we are indebted 


for this suggestion to Miss Agnes Mongan, Keeper of Drawings, Fogg Museum of Art, Cambridge, Mass.; but 
whether this is an original sketch or a copy remains yet to be solved. 
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moment did these two 
personalities cross? 
What did they possess 
in common which could 


arouse in us the belief 
that either of these men 
—otherwise so different, 
and who had never met 
nor visited the cities in 
which they could have 
viewed each other’s 
works—could have exe- 
cuted the same draw- 
ings, particularly when 
we assume that a draw- 
ing is the most intimate 
expression of the artist? 

Let us examine the 
case in reverse: a stu- 
dent of painting is given 
the task of making a 
drawing which could 
originate equally from 
7 EE CI 2 Rembrandt and Rubens, 
Sn pepo ARS TRES ES or from Giotto and 

SEA fo ÉTEINT t Beato Angelico. The 
en lc SR IS 28, 4 student would need an 
intimate knowledge of 
the “psychological anat- 
omy” of the painters; he would have to discover the psychological state from which 
the inspiration of the two painters would give rise to the same artistic result. We 
would have to suppose that he is acquainted with those intimate psychological 
states, but that the identical drawing which might evolve from them has as yet not 
shaped itself in his mind. 

In our case we already possess that result, in the form of a drawing which 
corresponds equally well to the work of Michelangelo and Correggio; we are 
interested in probing the psychological mysteries which could have led one artist 
or the other—or an artist working under their influence or inspiration— to the 
same intimate expression. 

The drawing under discussion represents a young man flying vertically down- 


FIG. 1. — Manuscript page of Dostoyevsky. 
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ward from a height, but whose torso is inclined toward us so that we see his 
head almost completely in front view (Fig. 3). A veil unfurls from him and floats 
about freely in the air. His muscular body is exposed; the expression of his face 
is almost surprisingly childish. In his left hand he holds either a piece of veil or 
a piece of wood. Although by the conception of the body he could represent a 
wingless angel, it is possible that the artist had in mind a mythological semi- 
divinity, perhaps Icarus or, as we will see later, Phaéton, the son of Phoebus 
who fell from the Sun-Chariot of his father. As the worker in an antique gold- 
smith’s laboratory applies the acid test to the noble metal in order to choose the 
purest material, we shall use the Phaéton of Michelangelo as the acid test in the 
final consideration of our analysis. 

If we rely upon its qualities alone, we can hardly believe that it is not a work 
of Correggio or Michelangelo. The only remaining hypothesis is that it might be 
a copy of one of their drawings or the work of an artist so close to them that he 
availed himself of their inspiration and technique. In such a case, the copyist or 
imitator would of necessity have been as great a virtuoso as they themselves. 

For years Michelangelo drew vigorous and dynamic drawings, the most 
beautiful examples of which are the sketches of the figures in the Sistine Chapel 
or in Medici’s Monument. However, in 1532—in his fifty-seventh year—he 
brought into a series of drawings, aside from diligence and attention to detail, an 
almost poetic gentleness which up until that time was unknown in his works. It 
was the year in which he once more returned from Florence to Rome, at the 
conclusion of the unhappy events which his native city had been subjected to. He 
himself had passed through a long and grave illness and had begun to recover. At 
that time he again took up the writing of verse, also with meticulous care and 
tenderness: one might have said that it was his principal artistic expression. 


Kind to the world, but to itself unkind, 
A worm is born, that, dying noiselessly, 
Despoils itself to clothe fair limbs, and be 
In its true worth alone by death divined. 
Would I might die for my dear lord to find 
Raiment in my outworn mortality: 
That, changing like the snake, I might be free 
To cast the slough wherein I dwell confined! 
Nay, were it mine, that shaggy fleece that stays, 
Woven and wrought into a vestment fair, 
Around yon breast so beauteous in such bliss! 
All through the day thou’d have me! Would I were 
The shoes that bear that burden! When the ways 
Were wet with rain, thy feet I then should kiss! 
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He used to send both 

his drawings and his son- 
nets to his friend, To- 
mmaso di Cavalieri, a 
young Roman nobleman. 
Vasari® says that Cava- 
lieri was “gifted” and 
that he was the dearest 
of all Michelangelo’s 
friends; he lists four 
drawings among a num- 
ber of others which the 
artist gave to Cavalieri: 
re ee eek VA rie etter of Fimmest! Delari to Paul Verlaine. (Ia the margins are drawings repre- 
AN ie apith the eagle senting Verlaine, Rimbaud, Germain Nouveau and Delaeï himself). 
(Fig. 5), The Fall of Phaéton into the Po (Figs. 6 and 7) and The Bacchanalia of 
the boys. To them must also be added the Dream (Fig. 8), Archers Shooting 
and several others which by their style and inspiration belong to the same cycle, 
and which were presented to Cavalieri or—as Vasari mentions— to other friends 
for whom Cavalieri interceded. 

All of these drawings are characterized by the new technique which Michel- 
angelo had begun to make use of. There is a greater rounding of forms in them, 
and more finish in shading. The artist introduces a certain fluttering and barely 
suggested transition from solid forms to the surrounding atmosphere: this tech- 
nique, which was called sfumato, lent his drawings an exaltation and an emotion 
not to be found in his earlier works. Up until that time Michelangelo had 
created under the influence of what has since been called Furia and Terribilita; 
in this series he replaces his former dynamics of feeling with a sensuality that had 
long since been present as an element in Raphael, Leonardo and Correggio but 
which then became clearly formulated in his own works. Not that he had lost 
his power or even entirely changed it — but a feeling became prevalent in him 
which before then he had either suppressed or given vent to only periodically. 
Thus in certain sculptures of an earlier date — for instance, in the Louvre Slave, 
in the Medici’s Night, or in some individual figures of the Sistine Chapel (ddam) 
— we see that sensuality can both overcome power and, as if against the will of the 


artist himself, envelop his gigantic creation. 
In the cycle of Tommaso di Cavalieri, sensuality freely permeates the entire 


3. Grorcio Vasari, Vite degli piu eccellenti architettori pittori e scultori. (Translation in English by A. B. 
Hinps, The Lives of the Painters, Sculptors and Architects). 

4. Tommaso di Cavalieri spoke about the drawing received from the great artist in his letters to him: in the 
first one, not dated [1533], and in the second of September 6th. 
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expression. The artist seems not only to have ceased to resist its force but even to 
have taken refuge in it as the most adequate expression of his newly-found inspira- 
tion. The psychic changes undergone by him in that period of his life appear 
to have compelled him—no matter what the original plan of a picture may have 
been—to create the one idea which obsessed him. As Gericault said of himself: 
“T begin to draw a woman and in the end I always finish by drawing a lion”. In 
the case of Michelangelo, he would still begin to draw powerful and athletic 
bodies—but, permeated with sensuality, they would turn into the frail and the 
ethereal. 

His earlier life had been the life of an ascetic; this giant of a man was still 
virginal in the midst of a century which celebrated the triumph of beauty and 
passion. Until he passed the age of fifty he populated his entire world with wild 
and angry deities and superhuman beings who wrapped themselves in silence in 
the presence of events. “To hear nought, to feel nought, is my great gain; then 
wake me not...” has he written for his Night.’ The physical aspects of his 
deities and beings were passionately and divinely beautiful—but their sensuality 
was imprisoned in them. Midway between his fiftieth and sixtieth year® Michel- 
angelo passed through the physiological process which is called in medical terms 
the climacteric change, first through a physical weakness with which that process 
begins and then through a rejuvenation which characterizes its later stages." He 
must have realized that mentally he had already lived the greater part of his life; 
emotionally, on the contrary, he felt not only more youthful and stronger than ever 
but young and strong for the first time. 

Consequently he wished to be surrounded by youth, beauty, poetry. Yet in 
the company of the noble and gifted Roman youth—as Vasari calls them—he, 

5. It would probably be an interesting study for a student of psychoanalysis and especially of the uterine 
complex that in a few of his outstanding works Michelangelo, as it were, shut out the life of activity and reality 
from his human subjects, closing their eyes, minds and spirits to the outside world; see: The Night, Adam, the 
Slave, in the Louvre, and even Leda. For all of them, Michelangelo could have written—‘Wake me not”. 

6. This author knowing and having studied the literature devoted to Michelangelo, and especially the latest 
monumental work of Pror. CHARLES DE TOLNAY recently reviewed in the “Gazette,” does not pretend to carry out a 
psychoanalysis of the life and character of Michelangelo. This would actually demand a more extensive study of 
the parentage and childhood of the man as well as an analysis of all that remained of Michelangelo’s words writ- 
ten by him or reported by hearsay. Thus, for instance, we wish to mention that in connection with the dreams, 
we have at least two examples: one in The Dream (Fig. 8) that Michelangelo drew for Tommaso di Cavalieri— 
As for the other Dream, he speaks about it in his letter addressed to Luiggi del Riccio (not dated) in which he asked 
him to solve a certain problem which has occurred to his mind during the night, “for while I was saluting our idol 
in a dream, it seemed to me that he laughed, and in the same instant threatened me; and not knowing which of 
these two moods I have to abide by, I beg you to find out from him; and on Sunday, when we meet again, you 
will inform me.” Cecchino, who is probably alluded to in this letter, died at Rome on the 8th of January 1542. We 
also see that some events in Michelangelo’s life were perhaps only emotionally motivated. It is not understood 
why he fled so panically even for the mere fact that the Pope made him wait for an audience longer than usual. 

MOTS ALEXIS ST. LEGER LEGER, L'Age critique chez l’homme, Bordeaux 1912. This Doctor’s dissertation treats 
this physiological phenomenon. ALExIS St. LEGER LEGER is the real name of one of the most outstanding French 
poets, ST. Joun PERSE. His works are translated into the English by T. S$. ELI10T who wrote about his poem Aza- 
base: “I believe this is a piece of writing of the same importance as the later work of James Joyce”. His poems 


ani à into English by Louise VARESE was just published (Eloges, Introduction by A. MacLeisH, New York, 
1944). 


a 
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in the glory of his artis- 
tic genius, with his in- 
nate shyness, and with the 
appearance of an already 
matured man, must have 
felt loneliness. He was 
enormous, alone and 
awkward in that world of 
careless youth which had 
suddenly so powerfully 
attracted him. Then per- 
haps was the idea born in 
him—consciously or un- 
consciously—that he was 
a sort of Jupiter among 
them, a divinity whose 
very superhuman nature 
excluded him from all 
simple and merry com- 
munion with mortal be- 
ings.” He was a Jupiter 
who could communicate 
with human beings only 
by changing his form and 
throwing himself among 
them like a beast or a 
predatory bird, as Jupi- 


FIG. 3. — A drawing ‘‘from the crossroad of two destines’. — Author’s Collection. ter ha | in dee d done when 


he transformed himself into a bull in order to ravish Europe; into a swan to 


8. Febo di Poggio insisted in asking for money (1534). Gherardo Perini also received the sonnets and when 
Cecchino Bracci died at the age of fifteen (1542) Michelangelo composed a poem of forty-two epitaphs. For Febo 


he wrote this poem: 


Vo’ sol del mie morir contento veggio: Naught comforts you, I see, unless I die: 
La terra piange, e’l ciel per me si muove ; Earth weeps, the heavens for me are moved to woe; 
E wo’ men pieta stringe ov’ io sto peggio. You feel of grief the less, the more grieve I. 
O sol che scaldi il mondo in ogni dove, O sun that warms the world where’er you go, 
° O Febo, o luce eterna de’ mortali, O Febo, light eterne for mortal eyes! 
Perché a me sol ti scuri e non altrove? Why dark to me alone, elsewhere not so? 


à, All translations of Michelangelo’s poems are quoted from: JOHN Appincton Symonps, The Life of Michelangelo 
Buonarroti, New York, s.d. 
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approach Leda; into an 
enormous eagle so that 
he could carry Gany- 
mede away with him. 
At the time when 
he painted the cycle for 
Tommaso di Cavalieri 
and other young friends, 
we believe that Michel- 
angelo was possessed of 
the idea of himself as a 
giant eagle. From the 
silence and loneliness in 
which his timidity had 
imprisoned him, he ap- 


FIG. 4. — MICHELANGELO. — Ganymede, drawing. — Royal Library, Windsor, England. peared in his own mus- 
ings as a giant eagle 
searching for its prey.” 

If it is correct that his relations with Cavalieri remained platonic, then his 
obsession is an even more comprehensible one. In his brilliant study on 
Leonardo, Freud saw in the border of the Virgin’s dress just such a giant eagle 
as existed in the most secret depths of Leonardo’s psychic makeup.” In 
Michelangelo, this obsession, which nearly conquered his mind, became almost the 
triumph of his thought and inspiration. Through it the artist justifies his fettered 
state, realizes himself in relation to the world, and is happy to have found the road 
by which he is able to ‘realize’ himself. 

As early as 1529, when he was in Florence, Ferrara and Venice, Michel- 
angelo—then fifty-four years old—turned to mythology as the source of his inspi- 
ration. Until that time he had expressed his solitude and his silence in The 


9. At the bottom of his own drawings and letters Michelangelo wrote distressful and pathetic cries such as: 
“Though adoring you I remember my wretched state, and I weep, crying out: ‘Where shall I rest? He who loves 
well is consumed in the flames of his love’”. “. .. My only sustenance scorches and burns me; it seems that I 
must live by that which causes others to die”. “. .. dried and parched by the sun, and by a hotter flame. . .” 
Or the poem: 


“A heart of flaming sulphur, flesh of tow, 
Bones of dry wood, a soul without a guide 
To curb the fiery will, the ruffling pride 
Of fierce desires that from the passions flow; 

A sightless mind that weak and lame doth go 
Mid snares and pitfalls scattered far and wide ;— 
What wonder if the first chance brand applied 
To fuel massed like this should make it glow? .. 


” 


10. SIGMUND FREUD, Un souvenir d’enfance de Leonard de Vinci, annoté par la Princesse MARIE DE BONA- 
PARTE, Paris, 1927; See also PRINCESSE MARIE DE BONAPARTE, Edgar Allan Poe. 
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Sybils of the Sistine Chapel, in the Night and the Thinker of the Medici Sepulchre, 
and his divine fury in Moses. Perhaps the desire to escape from that solitude 
began to possess him. It was then that he painted Leda. In that work, Jupiter 
in the form of a bird — pure, beautiful and angry —succeeded in possessing an 
extraordinary woman without shocking her with a knowledge of his divinity. 
There is a psychological reason for the obsession of Michelangelo, at the inceptive 
stage, with, first, the form of so gentle a bird as the swan. A lonely man has 
the feeling that there are not many hindrances to the removal of his loneliness 
through the acquisition of a wife and a family. Michelangelo was rich, prominent 
and still at an age when in Italy one could become engaged to an exceptionally 
young and beautiful girl. If there were any hindrances to such a course of action, 
they were his shyness and his unattractive appearance: all the obstacles were in 
his own person. There- 
fore in his dreams he as- 
sumed an appearance 
which served to make 
him more attractive. He 
did not have to rush upon 
the person whom he 
wished to possess, but 
only to become attractive 
to himself. 

However, in the 
painting Leda, the very 
substance of his obsession 
was not realized. Al- 
though as far as the 
motif is concerned, it is the most libertine of all his paintings. Leda, lacking in 
feminity has scarcely any sensuality, even less than the biblical compositions or 
the Zgnudi of the Sistine Chapel.” The Swan was far from being the masque 
which Michelangelo could assume in order to be Jupiter; nor was Leda that 
aspect of humanity which urged him to escape from his solitude. Leda, the oppo- 
site of his sex, was that which he should have loved in his youth. Now, however, he 
was able to love only that which he himself could represent: his own youth, which 
on the sensual level had never been realized. As Romain Rolland mentions in his 
book on Michelangelo,”* when the artist fell in love, it was with the humanity which 
represented his lost youth; no longer able to love a woman, he loved the 
ghost of himself in the days when he could have loved her. (We wish to 


FIG. 5. — MICHELANGELO. — Titius, drawing. — Royal Library, Windsor, England. 


11. MARCEL Brion, Michelangelo, translated from the French, New York, 1940. 
12. Vie de Michelange, Paris, 1917. 


‘, 
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emphasize here that we interpret the sensuality in Michelangelo’s creative 
work as symbolic—a sublimation through which the man finally freed his sub- 
conscious life and his long imprisoned libido.) But such an escape to the past 
naturally encountered all the obstacles which religion and morality set up between 
desire and fulfillment.® In his attachment to young Cavalieri, the mature Michel- 
angelo in his role of Jupiter remained more lonesome than ever before. The 
obsession of a predatory bird then took complete possession of him. 

During 1533 there was a giant eagle in almost every drawing which he sent 
to Cavalieri. In Ganymede (Fig. 4), the eagle was carrying away the Boetian 
youth, its body firmly 
embracing its prey in 
upward flight. In T'i- 
tius, the giant eagle 
fiercely attacked the 
young man; the Fall of 
Phaéton (Figs. 6 and 7) 
shows Jupiter in the 
form of an eagle thrust- 
ing the Dawn into the 
Po. The young man of 
the Dream (Fig. 8) is 
awakened by a divinity 
with enormous unfolded 
eagle wings flying down 
from the heights. 

It is evident that 
the drawings of this 
cycle™irepresentegure 
pouring forth of the 
feelings which Michelangelo was then experiencing; at the same time they were 
messages of friendship directed to the young man who was the object of those feel- 
ings—consequently there exists in them, aside from confession, the element of the 
artists desire to satisfy the artistic taste of his young friend.“ Michelangelo sent 
drawings to Cavalieri and asked whether they pleased him and what remarks he had 
to offer upon them.” The fact that these drawings are so different from the 
earlier ones, springs not only from the difference in sentiments which inspired 


x 


. FIG. 6. — MICHELANGELO. — Phaëton, drawing. — Royal Library, Windsor, England. 


13. Pietro Aretino tried to blackmail Michelangelo, accusing him of immorality in his venomous letters which 
were widely circulated throughout Italy (1541). 


14. Lettere di Michelangelo Buonarroti, ed. G. Mitanest, Florence, 1875. 
15. “Of the Phaéton we have two splendid examples in existence . . . one has this rough scrawl in Michel- 


L . . . . . * . 
apes hand at the bottom, ‘Tomao, se questo sc1z20 non vi piace, ditelo a Urbino’. Perhaps Cavalieri sent word 
ack that he did not like something in the sketch”.—JouHn AppINcTON SYMONDS, of. cit. 


 ———————————ZE 
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them but also from the 
difference in the persons 
to whom they were di- 
rected. We can be sure 
that Tommaso di Cava- 
lieri loved drawings 
done in this manner: 
Michelangelo either dis- 
covered by himself 
which technique of 
drawing would be the 
most pleasing to his 
friend — such as care- 
fully completing the 
work, entering more into 
detail, softening the con- 
trasts, etc. — or else he 
FIG. 7. — MICHELANGELO. — Phaéton, drawing. — British Museum, London. was already acquainted 
with Cavalieri’s pre- 
ferred technique. There may have existed one or more drawings in Rome which 
Michelangelo and Tommaso di Cavalieri were both familiar with, and which the 
artist knew corresponded closely to his friend’s taste. In that case he naturally 
wished to pattern his own drawings after them. 

For the sake of whose drawings did Michelangelo so radically change his 
technique? Here we come upon Correggio’s drawings, related to those of Michel- 
angelo both in sensuality and in technique of execution. One might say that the 
artist of the Tommaso circle had seen the drawings of the young painter born in 
Correggio, or conversely, that this young painter had become acquainted with the 
Tommaso cycle before he began his own drawings. It would seem logical to 
assume that Correggio, twenty years younger than Michelangelo, was under his 
influence, as he actually was in what concerns the monumental and dynamic 
impetus of his Parma frescoes. But in regard to drawings, on the contrary, those 
of Correggio are organically tied to his entire artistic creation and came as a climax 
to all that he had done before. This fact precludes the supposition that he may 
have started drawing differently merely in order to imitate someone else. 

Michelangelo, however, employed this style of drawing only in a two-year 
cycle of his seventy years of creativeness. In fact, he realized this manner of 
trembling sensuality, exaltation and poetry, only in his drawings and only partially 
in other branches of his artistic output: it was as if he considered the drawings as 
not belonging to his art but rather to his intimate life, along with his letters, his 
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notes, etc. Finally, it is almost certain that Correggio’s drawings dated from at 
least a year earlier than those of Michelangelo. 

One might also suppose that the similarity between the drawings of Michel- 
angelo and Correggio was incidental, or that it belonged to the general style of 
fluidity and sensuality utilized by Leonardo, Luini, Raphael, Sodoma and Andrea 
del Sarto, and that, therefore, the specific quality of Michelangelo’s and Correg- 
gio’s drawings does not separate them from other sfumatic creations of that period. 
But even Leonardo’s figures, surrounded by air and shadows and soaked in an 
almost cosmic fluidity, are androgyny figures deprived of the physiological ele- 
ments pertaining to sexes and species. In Michelangelo and in Correggio they 
are male athletic figures seen through a mist of exaltation. 

If for the above reasons we suppose that it was Michelangelo who was under 
the influence of his younger colleague, we must suppose also that Michelangelo 
had seen Correggio’s drawings, or the drawings of his imitators. Correggio was 
never in Rome, and Michelangelo was never in Parma nor in Correggio. How- 
ever, there exists an interesting note which shows that this lack of personal contact 
may have been easily compensated for. Corrado Ricci in his study of Correggio” 
quotes Bellarria, who relates how Barocci came into contact for the first time 
with Correggio’s style. ‘Passing through Urbino a certain painter who was 
returning from Parma, carried with him several cardboards and heads most 
divinely drawn in pastel by Correggio’s hand. Frederico Barocci was captivated 
by this beautiful manner, which fully corresponded to his genius, and he began to 
draw in pastel from nature. These paintings of Correggio and others of Frederico 
were seen in Rome in the cabinet of Messer Francesco Bene, a nobleman from 
Urbino”. Thus we learn how similarly, and before this story happened, the 
artistic contact of our two great men may have been realized; it is indeed quite 
probable that even in 1530 some Roman nobleman may have had in his collec- 
tions a number of drawings by Correggio which Michelangelo and Tommaso 
would have been familiar with. We must accept the possibility of such a theory, 
particularly since we have to believe that Correggio, through a similar process, 
was under the influence of the work in the Sistine Chapel which he never saw when 
he painted in the Cathedral of Parma. 

Another interesting account originates from Vasari, who says that in his youth 
Michelangelo, in order to support himself and to earn money, imitated the old 
masters so skilfully that the authenticity of his copies was never doubted. Proud 
of his ability, he patinated them and sold them as originals. Vasari states further 
that Raphael, when he discovered the new method which Michelangelo used in 


16. CorRADO Ricci, Correggio, Paris, 1930. 
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painting frescoes, ap- 
plied it to his own 
work.’ Barocci’s story 
also shows that at that 
time the adoption of 
someone else’s manner 
as the most adequate for 
one’s own expression 
was not at all considered 
a deterioration of one’s 
artistic personality. 
Thus it would have been 
quite natural for Mi- 
chelangelo to adopt the 
manner of Correggio, 
his junior by twenty 
years, if in this way he 
could please Tommaso. 
Fate had willed it 
that at this period Cor- 
reggio, although nearly 
twenty years younger 
than Michelangelo, was 
almost at the end of his 
artistic creativeness — 
indeed, his life while 
there were still over 
FIG. 8. — MICHELANGELO. — The Dream, drawing. — Collection thirty DEA facing Mi- 

of the Grand Duke, Weimar, Germany. chelangelo. Correggio, 

it seems, was born in 1494 in Correggio, only to die forty years later in the same 
small town of Emilia, and in the same small house. Very little is known about his 
life, and what is known is uncertain and altogether without relief. Some say 
that he was never able to escape from poverty, others that he continued in his 
poverty through niggardliness. The life of this painter—whose compositions re- 
sounded with impetus and exaltation like some unearthly organ filling the cupolas 
with sound, whose paintings were inspired to so great a degree by sensuousness, 
love and poetry—was rather sad and without impetus. No one remembers 
that he experienced anything exceptional, or that he said anything extraordinary ; 


17. For the life of Michelangelo, also important: AscaNt CoNbivi, Vita di Michelangelo Buonarroti, 1553. 
Condivi was a pupil of Michelangelo. 


OO 
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no one painted his portrait. He lacked all that 
Raphael in his short life had an abundance of. Vasari 
was indeed right when he expressed regret that Cor- 
reggio did not go to Rome; he should have gone to 
Rome, not to create better works, as Vasari sug- 
gested, but to realize a richer existence. 

Correggio was married and was the father of 
several children; his eldest son Pomponio, while 
still a child, was his pupil, the only pupil whose 
name has been preserved. His wife died toward the 
end of his stay in Parma, and he returned to his own 
region broken by sorrow, disappointed in his en- 
deavors, indifferent to those who considered him a 
great painter, but bitterly sensitive to the lack of 
understanding of those who did not like him. As 
Vasari says, “He gave in to his sensitiveness, bearing 
in him the burden of those passions which usually 
oppress men”. It is not clear from Vasari’s sen- 
tence whether this sensitiveness is the passion which 
breaks a weak man, or whether it is the consequence 
of some strong passions which overcame Correggio. 
Be that as it may, Correggio during that period was 
subject to various forms of neuroses, inhibitions and 
complexes; his psychological condition did not es- 
cape the notice of his contemporaries, even in an 
atmosphere where the most bizarre psychological 
ria, 9. —connsesio. — Ganymede, drawing. — reactions were considered as whims to be humanly 

understood and forgotten. 

At the height of his artistic attainments, Correggio was just as taciturn and 
lonesome, just as separated from humanity as his great contemporary in Rome. But 
his was not the superhuman and divine loneliness of Michelangelo. Correggio did 
not consider himself a Jupiter who inspired wonder and terror in ordinary men. 
He was still a young man, but he had grown old; he had not succeeded in mixing 
with humanity or in breaking away from his humble origin; he had tried all in 
vain to escape from his lowly hearth and from the emptiness of the small town 
which was his birth place. “Fu molto d’animo timido”, as Vasari says. 

The career which the young man from the small town of Correggio carved for 


18. In the translation of A. B. Hinps (Everyman’s Library): “Although naturally good, he allowed him- 


self to be unreasonably afflicted in resisting those passions which usually affect men. In art he was very melan- 
choly, enduring its labours... .” Also: “He was of a very timid disposition”. 
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himself was actually exceptional, and his success in Parma was likewise excep- 
tional. It would have been enough for him to have gone alone and even 
uninvited to Florence or Rome, the artistic centers of the time, and to have taken 
his rightful place among the nation’s idols. But he lacked the power to make 
such a decision, and after his sojourn in Parma he returned to the modest life 
from which he had sprung. He was not driven into solitude by external conditions 
but by a fate which he carried within himself. That is the burden “which usually 
oppresses men”’. 

Thus it is amazing that in his frescoes and paintings he expressed such 
exaltation of life, such swing and enthusiasm. In a certain respect, in those 
elements which spring from emotionalism, he was richer than Michelangelo. For 
him even the most imperfect human form was nothing less than an expression of 
the love of life; in Michelangelo the human body 
Was in its perfection the final conception of a 
thought, the crystallization of a divine and philo- 
sophical system; in Correggio it was life itself. If 
by some chance the paintings of Raphael had been 
lost, but if we had been familiar with his life, we 
would have thought it quite natural for Raphael to 
have painted the cupola of the Parma Cathedral. 
Correggio in his paintings was warm, tender, pas- 
sionate, stormy. He was, what later in the realm 
of music was his counterpart, Chopin. We may 
go even further: those qualities which Correggio 
possessed, were what Michelangelo as an artist 
lacked, in order to attain the universality of a 
Beethoven. ‘The warmth and turbulence of 
Chopin actually existed before in Beethoven. But 
Correggio, Chopin’s counterpart in painting, did 
not exist in Michelangelo, except in those draw- 
ings which Michelangelo dedicated to ‘Tommaso 
di Cavalieri.” 

One is able to say, at any rate, that Correggio 
expressed so much of himself in the frescoes of 
Parma, and realized himself there to such an ex- 
tent, that he should have come out of his creation 

19. CoLNAGHI, Correggio’s frescoes at Parma, 1945. 


20. See also: WALTER PATER, The Renaissance. The Poetry 
of Michelangelo, Introduction by ARTHUR Symons, New York, The 


À FIG. 10, — corrEGGIO. — Jo, drawing. — 
Modern Library. Albertina, Vienna. 
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completely “psychoanalyzed” by the process of the most adequate artistic expres- 
sion. In this case it should have been possible for him to return to his native 
region after the execution of his frescoes, as a completely liberated man psycho- 
logically, or at least, as a man whose complexes and inhibitions had been com- 
pletely exhausted by his enormous realization of sensuousness. Actually, he 
returned to his home dissatisfied, unhappy and lonely. For completely different 
reasons, he was to the same degree and at the same time the psychological coun- 
terpart of Michelangelo, whom he had never met. 

Michelangelo, representing the eagle over humanity, and Correggio, repre- 
senting trampled humanity, were both equally desirous of becoming part of 
humanity, and solitude was the psychological point at which the destinies of these 
two extraordinary men crossed. They came from opposite directions, and, pro- 
ceeding further, were lost in different regions of final darkness. The analogy 
of an identical psychological condition might logically end at this point; but, as 
fate would have it, even the artistic result of those identical inner qualities was 
in many respects analogous. 

Like Michelangelo who, when returning from Florence to Rome in 1532, aban- 
doned the Bible and turned in the choice of his artistic motifs to mythology, and 
after painting Leda, drew Ganymede, Titius, Phaéton and the rest of the series for 
Tommaso, Correggio had, two years earlier, stopped searching for his motifs in the 
Bible. Lost, sad, taciturn and discontented, back in the small city of Correggio, 
he engrossed himself in mythology which, it seemed, became an inexhaustible 
source for the expression of his sensuous dream. At any rate, in 1531, he first 
drew and then painted Ganymede (Fig. 9), followed by Leda, Io (Fig. 10) and 
Danaë. ‘The sensuousness expressed in his Leda was attained differently from that 
in Michelangelo’s painting of the same ‘subject, executed three years earlier. The 
body of Michelangelo’s Leda is in profile, and has the architectural coldness of 
the Greek frieze. Correggio’s Leda faces us in her embrace with the great white 
bird. She is voluptuous and beautiful. Never before or afterward did any painter 
attain the degree of sensuousness in painting without thereby destroying the philo- 
sophical and artistic realization of his works that Correggio attained in painting 
Io. Portrayal of the sensuous meeting of woman not with a divinity but with an 
element of stormy nature; not with Jupiter but with a cloud which bears the god 
in itself, excels not only all other compositions in the cycle painted by. Correggio 
for Frederick IT of Gonzaga and for the Duke of Mantua, but is indeed superior 
to anything similarly inspired in the realm of painting. 

The Leda and Ganymede of both artists date from almost the same epoch. 
Michelangelo painted Leda before Correggio, and Correggio painted Ganymede 
before Michelangelo. It is interesting to note that both of them in their choice 
of compositions seemed reluctant to reveal their sensuous dream. Michelangelo’s 
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Leda is cold, but his 
Ganymede is not; Cor- 
reggio’s Ganymede is 
cold, but not his Leda. 
We discern in these men 
a kind of fear of throw- 
ing themselves into the 
creation of that which 
would forever betray 
them in all their inti- 
macy. They hesitate, as 
a diver hesitates above 
water which seems un- 
friendly, deep, even 
after that water is fi- 
nally and completely 
given freshness, purity 
and light!" Michelan- 
gelo presented Leda 
along with many draw- 
ings to his friend and 
pupil Antonio Mini 
and Ganymede to Tom- 
maso. Mini accepted 
the gift in terms of its 
value, and not because 
of the meaning which it 
contained in itself; he Fic. 11. — CORREGGIO. — An apostle and an adolescent, drawing for the cupola of the 
immediately sold Leda Parma Cathedral. — Este Gallery, Modena, Italy. 

to the King of France, who placed it in Fontainebleau. 

Correggio on his part may have felt so horrified at his wife’s death that he 
unconsciously delayed replacing her in painting with equal passion. Ganymede 
did not cause him any guilty sentiments of forgiveness, and the face of his dead 
wife did not interpose itself between him and his work, in which he had always 
lived a fuller life than he was able to experience in reality. 

Correggio’s artistic cycle met an even stormier fate than did his personal life. 
The paintings executed for Frederico Gonzaga, which were to be located in 


21. Michelangelo himself gave us a surprising analysis of his psychological condition in his first letter to 
Tommaso written January 1, 1533, in which he says: “I felt bound to cross a little stream with dry feet, or a ford 
‘made manifest by paucity of water. But now that I have left the shore, instead of the trifling river I expected, 
the ocean with its towering waves appears before me, so that, if it were possible, in order to avoid drowning .. .” 
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Mantua, were sent by Frederico to Charles XV. In 1585, only three decades after 
they were painted, the Ambassador to Madrid, Count de Khenenhiller attempted to 
buy them for Rodolpho II, an alchemist and astrologer as well as Emperor. His 
attempts only caused the paintings to be pronounced unsaleable and to be sent to 
the imperial treasury. After eighteen years of effort he nevertheless succeeded in 
obtaining Ganymede and Leda and in sending them to Prague. According to an 
unconfirmed story, Sebastien Bourdon, painter of the Swedish Queen Christina, 
found in 1653 that holes in the windows were covered by Leda and Danae. 
Later on, these works were mentioned in Christina’s catalogue. After a number 
of extraordinary adventures, Ganymede and Jo are today in Vienna, Danaë is in 
Rome, and Leda is in Berlin. The sketch for Ganymede was until the beginning 
of the war in the collection of the Grand Duke in Weimar. 

As soon as Correggio died, Frederico de Gonzaga—who had so generously 
presented the entire cycle of Correggio’s mythological paintings as a gift to 
Charles XV—attempted to gather at least the drawings which had served as 
sketches for these paintings. In 1534 he begged the Duke of Parma to send him 
all the remaining Correggio drawings, since Vasari himself stated that the mytho- 
logical compositions of Jupiter’s Love were meant for the Duke of Mantua. The 
Duke, however, did not come into their possession. 

The main drawings from the Tommaso cycle: Ganymede, Titius, Phaéton and 
Sharpshooters, are in the Windsor Royal Collection. ‘The Dream is in Weimar. 

We return now to the drawing executed, as we believe, by either Michel- 
angelo or Correggio, or by someone close to them, within an indefinite lapse of 
time in equal solitude and with an equal sensual desire for oneness with humanity. 
It would seem as though an identical ephebic model had served both Michel- 
angelo’s Ganymede and this anonymous drawing. Preference, incidentally, may 
go to the latter; Ganymede (which is in all probability only a copy of the origi- 
nal drawing) is, indeed, poor in the execution of hands, arms and head; our 
drawing is less symbolical and mysterious than other drawings in the Tommaso 
cycle and could compete with any of them by virtue of its esthetic and emo- 
tional value. The fact that it represents a vertical descent, which is charac- 
teristic of Michelangelo, brings it close to the drawings of that artist. Such a 
descent is also to be seen in the drawings of Phaéton and the Dream, in which a 
winged youth similar to the one in our drawing descends from space. We do not 
know of any of Correggio’s drawings in which the body is represented in vertical 
descent. In frescoes, he painted them only in horizontal abbreviations. 

The veil about the body, apparently so foreign to Michelangelo, is repeated 
more or less in the same manner, also under the same refractions, and on other 
drawings of this cycle, such as Ganymede and Christ's Ascension. One might 
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suppose that this draw- 
ing was a detail for a 
broader composition ;™ 
it is strange, therefore, 
that such a detail should 
have been done so care- 
fully. This attentive- 
ness points to Correggio, 
who worked his sepa- 
rate figures of angels 
with extreme care. Cor- 
reggio executed his 
drawings with pastel, 
using only a few colors; 
this drawing was done 


he 


i 
"ei deci 


FIG, 12, — CORREGGIO. — An mis ee fermen BR ee of the Cathedral, in lapis and sanguine, 

and thereby attained 

pastel effects. Michelangelo, on the other hand, also used pastels, but less 
frequently. 

The last point to examine concerns Phaéton, the famous drawing which 
Michelangelo sent to Tommaso and of which we now have two variants: one in 
Windsor and the other in the Galichon Collection. From the correspondence of 
Michelangelo and Tommaso,” we see that Michelangelo had to return several times 
to this same subject in order to please his friend. On the variant now in the 
Galichon collection, Michelangelo wrote the following note: “Tomao, if you do 
not like this sketch, tell Urbino”. And he promised to make another. Studying 
closely both variants of Phaéton, we easily find that the drawing of the young man 
falling is, in the whole idea and treatment of the body, closest to the young 


22. See footnote 2. JOHN DE RosEN, Polish painterand historian of art, Universities of Dublin and Washing- 
ton, who decorated one of the Pope’s private chapels, is also of the opinion that the drawing served Michelangelo 
for his painting of one of the Angels in the Last Judgment, namely the Angel who is carrying the Column of 
the Flagellation. “In the mural”, DE RosEN says, “Michelangelo changed the pose of the Angel but the draperies 
are the same. As to the question whether the drawing itself is by Michelangelo, I have no doubts about it”. 

23. On September 6th, 1533, Tommaso wrote to Michelangelo: “Unique my Lord, some days ago I received 
a letter from you, which was very welcome, both because I learned from it that you are well, and also because 
I can be sure that you will soon return. I was very sorry not to be able to answer at once, However, it consoles 
me to think that, when you know the cause, you will hold me excused. On the day your letter reached me, I was 
attacked with vomiting and such high fever that I was on the point of death; and certainly I should have died, if 
it had not somewhat revived me. Since then, thank God, I have been always well. Messer Bartholommeo (Angelini) 
has now brought me a sonnet sent by you, which has made me feel it my duty to write. Some three days since I 
received my Phaéton, which is exceedingly well done. ‘The Pope, the Cardinal de Medici, and every one, have 
seen it; I do not know what made them want to do so. ‘The Cardinal expressed a wish to inspect all your draw- 
ings, and they pleased him so much that he said he should like to have the ‘Titius and Ganymede done in 
crystal. I could not manage to prevent him from using the Titius, and it is now being executed by Maestro 
Giovanni. Hard I struggled to save the Ganymede. The other day I went, as you requested, to Fra Sebastiano, 
He sends a thousand messages, but only to pray you to come back.—Your affectionate, Thomao Cavaliere”. 
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Phaëton falling from the Sun-Chariot of his father, Phoebus. In the entire 
drawing Phaëton himself is only a detail of an impressive pyramid-like compo- 
sition, so Michelangelo was not able to treat the figure of the young Phaëton with 
as much ease as he did in the case of Ganymede or Titus. It is quite possible that 
he liked glorifying the fall of the son of Phoebus on a separate sheet of paper, 
making, in this way, something of a close view of the detail otherwise lost in the 
composition. 

In the early Spring of 1534—on March sth, to be exact—Correggio died in 
his modest little room in the arms of his parents who had secretly brought him 
into the world somewhat over four decades before as a pledge of poverty, modesty 
and love. His body lay there in that same modesty, and his whole life seemed to 
have passed in the space of a moment; his first successes, the majestic sweeps under 
the cupola of Parma (Figs. 11 and 12) and finally his death—all of it now seemed 
unreal. It was as though in this small place on earth, he had been born and had 
died at the same instant; for he had lived his life in art, had lived it intensely and 
enthusiastically as few men had—yet he had never really lived in actual life. 

Michelangelo, too, had lived his life only in art. Lonesome and ever distant 
from humanity,” he continued to live on art for thirty years. Now, on the strength 
of his genius, he remains like a giant eagle perched high above the villages and 
valleys of Italy’s most fertile and dazzling epoch. 

To finish where we started this article—the handwriting and drawing, 
whether separated or combined, automatic, subconscious, or voluntary, are, as 
stated in the beginning, as Virgil was to Dante, a guide to the mysterious psychic 
life of the artist. 

We have tried to place a series of drawings before the eyes of the readers in 
order to show, as in a hazy X-ray picture, out of what depths such drawings 
bring to us these few lines of forms and words. With their aid we have tried to 
determine the parentage of two human and artistic destinies and also to revive, 
as if by magic, the lives of two of the most outstanding men of the Renaissance. 


RASTKO PETROV IGE: 


| 24. Tommaso Cavalieri proved himself worthy of the friendship given to him by the great man. He 
never ceased to be a most devoted friend and he was the one who closed the eyes of dying Michelangelo. 
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THE NUPTIALS OF PELEUS 
AND THETIS 
BY DANESE CATTANEO 


IR THE collection of silver treasures at Windsor Castle, there 
are two silver dishes (Figs. 1 and 4) published by E. A. Jones in his book which 
appeared in 1911'. The description opposite the illustration runs as follows: 

“Two large circular dishes, silvergilt. — In the center of each dish is 
a scene representing the Feast of the Gods in high relief. On the border of 
the depression are ten applied groups of three marine monsters, at frequent 
intervals, ona burnished background. The rim is decorated with reclining 
sea deities and grotesque masks in relief, and with a flat burnished scroll 
ornament on a matted ground, the edge being a bold ovolo. The garter with 
the badge of George IV as Prince of Wales is engraved on the back. 

In Rundell, Bridge and Rundell’s bill for 1812 one of the dishes is 
described thus: ‘A richly chased sideboard dish, to match His Royal High- 
nesses, and with the devices of the Feast of the Gods, from a design of 
Michel Angelo, with chased mosaic border. 284 0z. 15 dwt. fashion 12 s. 
0Z.— £291 178 4d; engraving crest and coronet, 9 s; gilding all over dead 
and red £96.’ 

The diameter of the dish dated 1810-11 is 26% in. and of the other 
2634 in. 

The London date-letter for 1810-11 is stamped on one dish, and the 
date-letter for 1812-13 on the other. 

The maker’s mark on both dishes is WP, in an oval, for William Pitts”. 


1. E. A. Jones, The Gold and Silver of Windsor Castle, Letchworth, Arden Press, 1911, pl. LVIIL. 
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Weare interested in the central portion of the two silver dishes (Fig. 4) because 
of its striking resemblance to two bronze reliefs, one in the collection of the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art (Fig. 2) and the other in the collection of the writer 
(Fig. 3)?. Also noteworthy is the remark that they were modelled on a “design” of 
Michelangelo. The two bronze reliefs in question are certainly not works after 
Michelangelo but are by the Venetian sculptor Danese Cattaneo (1509-73). This 
attribution rests upon a study by L. Planiscig, formerly the director of the Vienna 
Museum, who noticed the relation between the Venus of Cattaneo’s marble relief on 
Sansovino’s Loggetta (Fig. 5) and the Goddess on the reliefs under discussion (Figs. 
2 and 3), ascribing the latter to the same period (1539 to 1545)°. He eventually sup- 
posed the purport of the reliefs to be a selfglorification of the artist, not unusual at 
thisepoch. J.G. Phillips, of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, also has investigated 
the matter thoroughly and has tried to solve the riddle of the theme in the glorifica- 
tion of the Venetian naval hero of Lepanto, Sebastian Venier*. Both hypotheses 
were ingenious, but both writers expressed their conviction that the final word on 
the matter had not yet been said. 

The reliefs appeared to be unique and the existence of a design upon which they 
were modelled was not known. The two silver dishes, to which we must turn in the 
absence of such a design, present us with the problem: what is their relation to the 
bronze reliefs? Do they agree with them or do they show deviations in design? 

In answer to the above questions we must proceed with great caution to see 
whether the eventual differences stem from deviations of the goldsmith from his 
model, or from changes in the design by Cattaneo himself. Jones does not indicate 
the technique of the dishes, whether cast or embossed’, and technical considerations 
sometimes necessitate certain changes. In spite of the difficulties present, notably 
the impossibility of close examination and the lack of a clear photograph, we hope 
to be able to solve the question. Our problem is lightened, however, as we shall 
shortly prove, by the fact that Pitts was, to be sure, a clever artisan and copyist but 
had neither the artistic ability nor the knowledge of mythology to enable him to 
make changes in Cattaneo’s composition which would not be immediately apparent. 

The most striking change is, of course, the difference in the shape of the compo- 
sition. This alteration came about as a solution to the problem: how was the high, 
rectangularly shaped field, with its rounded upper edge of the reliefs, to be adjusted 
to a circular form in order to suit the centers of the dishes? It was achieved by the 
simplest means, through the disturbing omission of the waves at the lower edge of 
the reliefs. As a result the subject becomes rather unclear since the two sea mon- 


: 2. Loan Exhibition at the Museum Berne, Switzerland, and referred to infra as the Berne relief. See: 
Kunstmuseum Bern, Kunst und Kunstgewerbe, Sonderausstellung 1939/40. 
3. L. PLaniscic, Danese Cattaneo Gast des Neptun, in “Jahrb. d. Kunsthist. Samml. in Wien,” 1936, p. 131 ff. 
4. J. G. Prices, in “Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art,’ 1939, p. 192 ff. 


5. The former does seem to be the case at least for the three figures in the foreground. Deep shadows around 
the heads seem to indicate that they are fully in the round. 
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sters sit almost on dry land°. Furthermore, the change left a margin on either 
side which had to be filled. This was done on the right by parallel and superimposed 
rows of awkwardly designed clouds; on the left by shifting the two men in Oriental 
costumes farther to the left, and by giving the god next to them — identified by 
Planiscig as Vulcan — the club of Hercules in his outstretched right hand. Her- 
cules has two attributes, the lion’s skin and the club, and never is represented with a 
cloth thrown over his head; moreover, although he was an inhabitant of Olympus 
after his death, he was not a god, and would be out of place at a feast where only the 
highest gods of Olympus are present. The shallow strokes at both sides of the now 
enlarged foreground seem to represent water, but the swirling ocean of Cattaneo 
has been transformed by Pitts’ chisel into a gently ruffled pond. We may conclude 
that the change in the shape and the resulting differences from the reliefs are with- 
out any doubt the work of Pitts or of his assistants. 


On the other hand, we find important compositional changes which must be 
attributed to Cattaneo himself. The goddess Venus, seated in the middle ground to 
the left, is pushed up and out of the rather compressed composition of the reliefs; 
her arm rests on the table, her bosom is bared, her slender neck is arched, her head 
inclines slightly backward and her gaze, formerly lowered, is now directed towards 
Mercury. Mars, opposite her, is placed correspondingly higher in the composition ; 
his breast and more of his shield are visible. Both the latter gods are no longer the 
compressed subsidiary figures of the reliefs, but take their places as equals at the 
table of the gods. 

Another telling change, as we shall see, is the altered position of the head of the 
goddess in the foreground. Formerly her glance was directed upwards; now she 
looks at the baldheaded table companion opposite her. 

The food on the table of the gods has also been changed; in the foreground of 
the table there is now a snail. 

These are the main differences between the silver dishes and both reliefs. 
Turning now to the differences between the two reliefs, we may observe that the 
silver dishes are related partly to the relief in New York and partly to the one in 
Berne. The drapery of Mercury’s left shoulder is similar to the former, while his 
right shoulder (differing from both reliefs) is bare; again the hairdress of the 
goddess in the foreground is simpler, without a bun, as on the relief at the Metro- 
politan Museum. However the closed hand of Apollo pointing upwards and with 
index finger outstretched, is similar to the Berne piece, as is also the Oriental in 
the foreground, who points with one hand to the figure of Jupiter appearing in the 
clouds and with the other downwards to the feasting gods. 

Pitts did not know about the two reliefs. Nor could he, having so obviously 


6. The illustration is not clear; it is possible that the dolphin on which the goddess in the foreground is seated 
also was sacrificed to the change of the format. 
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proven his inefficiency in making compositional changes, be the author of the above 
mentioned ones. They are by far too complicated for the simple artisan. 

These are the results of our investigations so far. We may formulate our 
opinion as follows: 

The silver dishes were copied from a model, as yet unknown, which differed 
from both the bronze reliefs we know, and which was by or after Cattaneo. It was 
not circular in form, but was similar in shape to the bronze reliefs. 

The change in the composition which we have observed indicates a not unessen- 
tial development from the aforesaid reliefs. We can see what thought the artist 
bestowed upon a theme and upon his work, and how he constantly endeavored to 
improve the latter. An intimate, though telling, detail which bears mention is the 


FIG. 1, — Silver dish, after Danese Cattaneo, — Royal Castle, Windsor, England. 
(For Detail See Fig. 4.) 
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constant change in the 
food on the table, which 
varies with each compo- 
sition. Cattaneo appears 
to have been a gourmet 
who knew how to ap- 
preciate the delicate sea- 
fare of his adopted city. 


The two reliefs in the 
Metropolitan and Berne 
Museums are not casts of 
the same model, but are 
independent works of 

t’. Through the dishes 
in Windsor Castle, we 
are manifestly concerned 
therefore with a third 
edition of the reliefs al- 
ready known. We are 
even able to prove that a 
third relief did exist. 
One day it may even 
come to light. 


But first we shall turn 
to a discussion of the ‘‘de- 
sign” mentioned in the 
bill of the goldsmith’s 
firm. Since we know 
nothing further about it, 
we submit an hypothesis, 
based upon logic and the 
facts which are avail- 
able. Must one neces- 


FIG. 2. — DANESE CATTANEO. — The wedding feast of Peleus and Thetis, bronze relief. 


sarily interpret the word Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum. 


“design” as a drawing? 
Or could it be understood also as a print? In this case, too, the firm would have told 


the truth, and for them, as well as for the prince, it was unimportant whether the 
dishes were based upon a drawing or an engraving. If it were a drawing by Michel- 
angelo, would it not have created a stir of which we should know? 


7. Planiscig, of. cit. p. 135. 
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FIG, 3, — DANESE CATTANEO, — The wedding feast of Peleus and Thetis, Bronze relief. 
Collection of the author, on loam at the Museum of Berne, Switzerland. 


The print is the work of a French artist. 


We stress this point 
because we know of a 
comparable engraving 
with the same represen- 
tation of the feast of the 
gods, similar in form 
and composition, differ- 
ing merely in a few de- 
tails from the reliefs. 
Rather, we own the en- 
graving. But it has re- 
mained in Europe and it 
is impossible for us to re- 
produce it at this time, to 
discuss it in detail and to 
conclude whether or not 
it was this or a fourth 
version from which Pitts 
copied. We hope that an- 
other printof this engrav- 
ing might come to light 
here. Today we may only 
have recourse to our 
memory to give some de- 
tails about this engrav- 
ing and solve the prob- 
lem of the feast of 
gods on the high seas, 
and of the two Orientals 
within the classic milieu 
who led Planiscig to 
Dantesque reminis- 
cences and Phillips to 
think of the Turkish fleet 
in the battle of Lepanto. 


It is in folio. The name of the 


engraver, which we do not recall, and a date, which falls within the first two decades 
of the XVIII Century, are given. In addition, there is a notice that this print was 
made “d'aprés une piece dans la collection de Mr. l'Abbé...” The writing is of the 
type which was current in France at this time. The upper part of the sheet repro- 
duces our bronze reliefs with slight differences, as mentioned above, in about two 
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thirds of the size of our originals. The lower portion of the sheet contains a quotation 
from the Metamorphoses of Ovid: 
“Namque senex Thetidi Proteus, Dea dixerat undae, 

Concipe: mater eris juvent, qui fortibus actis 

Acta patris vincet, majorque vocabitur illo. 

Ergo ne quidquam mundus Jove maius haberet, 

Quamvis haud tepidos sub pectore senserat ignes, 

Jupiter aequoreae Thetidis connubia vitat: 

In suaque Aeaciden succedere vota nepotem 


Jussit; et amplexus in virginis ire marinae” 


FIG. 4.— Silver dish, after Danese Cattaneo. — Royal Castle, Windsor, England. (Detail, see Fig. 1.) 


8. The text differs slightly in some editions; the quotation is taken from “Les Métamorphoses d’Ovide ... par 
MR. L'ABBf BANIER...’ Amsterdam, Wetstein and Smith, 1752, vol. II, pp. 372-3. 
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The meaning of the verses can be explained as follows: while Thetis, a sea- 
goddess, was courted by Jupiter, the aged Proteus prophesied that she would bear 
a child who would surpass his father by his heroic deeds and achieve greater fame. 
Jupiter, fearful that the earth would produce someone mightier than himself, 
curbed his passion for Thetis, though much enamoured of her, and bade his grand- 
son the Aeacide (Peleus) take his place. 


A few lines farther on in the text Ovid mentions that Thetis is accustomed to 
travelling nude on the back of a dolphin. 


We do not know how the etcher came to match the verses to the relief. Was it 
the result of a more deeply rooted humanistic education in the France of Louis 
XIV, when the great Corneille translated Ovid to make him understandable to all 
Frenchmen? Or was some tradition or even a device attached to the Abbé’s relief? 
Be that as it may, there can be no doubt that the two figures sitting on dolphins 
opposite one another in the foreground are Peleus and Thetis. Since the bride was 
a sea-goddess, the wedding feast offered by Neptune — at the left of Peleus — takes 
place on the high sea and the fare consists of sea food. The two figures in the back- 
ground are Proteus and a companion to whom he explains the events; both wear 
Oriental costumes, as soothsayers and magicians still do today. In addition Proteus 
was, according to the myth, a king of Egypt’. We may conclude that the Nupfials 
of Peleus and Thetis is the definitive solution of the theme of the two reliefs in the 
Metropolitan and Berne Museums” and also of the dishes at Windsor Castle. 

The riddle of the theme having been solved, we are now in a better position 
to observe and judge Cattaneo’s compositional methods and skill. The manner in 
which he dealt with his theme is highly instructive and characteristic. We observe 
that Cattaneo used Proteus’ prophecy, contained in Ovid’s verses, merely as a back- 
ground to an animated composition of much larger purport. To increase the im- 
portance of his composition, he assembled the deities of Olympus to celebrate the 
nuptials — a motive contained not in Ovid, but in other classics, as in Homer, 
where Hera says of Thetis: ““And all of you O ye gods came to her marriage’. 

The mesalliance of the goddess Thetis wedded to the mortal Peleus is often 
mentioned in antique literature. To express this by the means available to his art, 
Cattaneo may have deliberately created the contrast between aged Peleus and a 
young and beautiful bride. Excitement, even opposition, among the assembled 
deities is expressed. Venus turns her head aside from the badly matched pair, 
Mars seizes arms to interfere, but Apollo, protecting Peleus, points to Jupiter, who 
ordered the wedding. Thetis looking past Peleus in the two bronze reliefs, bows 
her head in meek acceptance on the Windsor dishes. We found no trace either of a 


_ 9% V. CaRTARI, Les Images des Dieux des Anciens, Lyon, Bart. Honorat, 1581, p. 315: “Diodore escript d’iceluy, 
qu'il a esté eslu Roy en Egypte”. 


10. In the catalogue referred to under footnote 2, the relief is already registered under this title. 
11. Iliad, XXIV, verses 60-3. 
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FIG. 5. — DANESE CATTANEO, — Venus, Marble relief. Venice, Piazza S. Marco, Loggetta. 


baldheaded and aged Peleus marrying Thetis or of the controversies between the 
gods in former representations of the theme. Consequently, they also seem to have 
been invented by Cattaneo. 

Vasari as well as Aretino — both personal friends of our artist — were full of 
the highest praise about Cattaneo’s artistic qualities. He also was honored by the 
membership of the Academy of Design of Florence. We should like to include 
part of a letter of Aretino” addressed to our artist: “Scorgo nel caso di cotal’ 
vostra compositione quelle vivacita di polsi, quella tenacita di nervi & quelle 
morbidezza di membre scolpite nei corpi robusti ...” ‘Though the critic prob- 
ably alludes to some poetry, it also suits the compositions in question to perfection. 
It is indicative of the character of Cattaneo’s art, that Aretino’s comment could 
be transferred from a literary work to a piece of sculpture. 


* * * 


A wedding banquet of the Olympians on the high sea is not only uncommon 
but seems to be unique in iconography. In their encyclopaedias, both Roscher** 
and Pauly-Wissowa™ are concerned in detail with the numerous ramifications of 
the myth of Peleus and Thetis according to its manifold appearances in Greek and 


12. “Lettere di M. Pietro Aretino”, Paris, Matteo il Maestro, 1608/9, vol. III, p. 113. The letter is dated: 
Venezia, 1545, Marzo. 

13. W. H. Roscurr, Ausführliches Lexicon der Griechischen und Rimischen Mythologie, Leipzig, 1884-937; v. 3, 
Peleus, pp. 1827-45; v. 5, Thetis, pp. 783-99. 

14. A. Fr. Pauty, (Wissowa, editor), “Real Encyclopädie der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft’, Stuttgart, 
1936, 2—te Reihe, 11-ter Halbband, Thetis, pp. 206-42; 1937, 37-ter Halbband, Peleus, pp. 271-308. 
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Roman literature and arts. But there is not a single allusion to a wedding on the 
sea. On the contrary, wherever the version of the gods partaking at the wedding is 
dealt with, it takes place on land, generally at Mt. Pelion. 

Searching for possible precedents of the wedding attended by the gods in 
antique and renaissance art we found only the famous “Frangots’’-crater’ in the 
Museo Archeologico, in Florence, and a cassone painting in the Louvre by Bar- 
tolomeo di Giovanni, a pupil of Dom. Ghirlandajo. On the crater the guests 
arrive by carriage or on foot; on the painting Thetis and part of the guests arrive 
by sea. But in both the festival takes place on land. 

Thus our research for a possible scheme after which Cattaneo worked has been 
in vain. We could not find anything similar to a sea-wedding in antiquity or in the 
Renaissance, either in Italy or abroad. To stage a wedding banquet of the gods of 
Olympus on the sea would have seemed extraordinary, even bizarre, anywhere in 
the world — with the one exception of Venice. Here, and here only, do half of the 
life’s events take place upon the water: baptisms, wedding and funeral processions. 
Our marine wedding has even a surprising parallel in Venice: the feast wedding 
the city to the sea, performed every year on the day of Ascension. This ceremony, 
conducted by the Doge, attended by the Patriarch of the Church, all the officials 
of Venice in their resplendent robes, foreign ambassadors and, indeed, almost the 
whole populace, was perhaps the most important and impressive of all the showy 
festivals of Venice. A procession of hundreds of gondolas, the Bucentoro leading, 
sailed out to the open sea. Holy water was poured upon the waves and the wed- 
ding ring, after having been blessed by the Patriarch, was thrown into the sea by 
the Doge, uttering a solemn wedding phrase. The play of the artist’s phantasy may 
well have been set on fire by the phantastic play of reality in Venice. Reality and 
fiction intermingle in the art works of the poet and sculptor Cattaneo. We have 
another evidence of his tendency to parallel the events of Venice with those of the 
mythology of the ancients. This may be seen in his marble relief on the attic of 
Sansovino’s Loggetta’® representing Venus (Fig. 5), the goddess of beauty, a divine 
symbol of the beautiful city, both born out of the sea. 

We believe that — besides of the Genius Loci of Venice — the tenacita di 
nervi and the vivacita di polsi of Cattaneo’s creative phantasy are responsible for 
the iconographic novelty of a wedding banquet of the Olympians on the high sea. 


The possibility still remains, that Cattaneo was inspired by a poem or work of 
art unknown to us. 


EMIL DELMAR. 


15. AD. FURTWANGLER — K. REICHHOLD, Griechische Vasenmalerei, Munich, 1904, pls. 1-2. 
16. PLANISCIG, of. cit., pp. 135-6.—It was this Venus, upon whose strikingly near-relationship to the goddess 


in the oe of the two bronze-reliefs, Planiscig’s attribution was mainly based. It was worked between 
1539 and 1545. 


THE friendship of Manet and Zola 
was brought about by contemporary re- 
actionary society opposed to the spirit of 
progress and innovations in art. For 
thirty years Zola played the part of an 
interpreter of Manet’s art to the public. 
As a journalist he followed the develop- 
ment of Manet’s artistic career; as a 
novelist he used Manet as one of the 
models for the hero of his book dealing 
with artistic life. Zola’s criticism as a 
whole presents an interesting picture, be- 
cause it reflects as much of the person- 
ality and the development of the writer 
himself, as that of the painter he was 
judging. It is in his extremely subjec- 
tive approach that lie the strength and 
weakness of Zola’s writings. At first, 
Zola, in opposing the opinions of his 
contemporaries came close to modern 
evaluations of Manet’s art. However, 
in an ultimate judgment of the painter 
the critic fell short of a real understand- 
+ ore ing of the new trend in art. 

wi es It was at the crucial moment of 
Manet’s career that Zola took up his pen 


FIG. 1.—E. MANET. — The Fifer. — Louvre, Paris. 
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to fight the artists cause. The battle between Manet and the multiheaded hydra 
of the coterie of the Salon is well known. It was climaxed by the two scandals 
caused by Le Déjeuner sur l'herbe (Fig. 12) in 1863 and by Olympia (Fig. 4) in 
1865. Yet Manet was made an anarchist by his art in spite of himself. He suf- 
fered greatly from the antagonism and ridicule provoked by his works; he attached 
great importance to the official recognition of his painting. “Ce peintre révolté, 
qui adorait le monde avait toujours rêvé le succès tel qu'il pousse a Paris, avec 
les compliments des femmes, l'accueil louangeur des Salons, la vie luxueuse 
galopant au milieu des admirations de la foule” In 1866 his pictures Le Joueur 
de fifre and L’Acteur tragique were refused by the Salon and his only friendly 
critic, Baudelaire, was in an asylum. It was then that Zola stepped into the poet’s 
place. He brought Manet the moral support the artist needed so much. | 

Since April 1866 Zola, under the pen-name of Claude, had been writing in 
“L'Évènement”, his art column? entitled Mon Salon in which he attacked the 
very enemies and persecutors of Manet. Boldly, with a sting of irony, the critic 
had exposed in a series of articles the artistic wounds of the period: the dictator- 
ship of the official circles, the venality and injustice of the jury who presented a 
mild hash of art to the public, the reactionary taste of the patrons of art and the 
escapism of artists into dreams and lands of pompous artificiality. He held all 
these factors responsible for the dreary hall of the Salon crowded with pictures 
which did not shock nor attract® When finally Zola, in his article M. Manet, 
extended “une main sympathique à l'artiste qu'un groupe de ses confrères a mis 
à la porte du Salon” this expulsion of Manet became an honor in the light of 
Zola’s accusations. “Consolez-vous”, he said to Manet, “on vous a mis à part 
et vour méritez de vivre à part... vous êtes une personnalité”? 

The realism of Manet and his strong originality attacked by the critics were 
precisely the elements which fulfilled Zola’s criterion of the greatness of an art- 


1. “This rebellious painter who adored the world had always dreamed of success as it burgeons in Paris, 
with the compliments of women, with the flattering welcome of the Salon and with a luxurious life amidst the 
admiration of the crowd”. E. Zota, Préface du catalogue de l’exposition d’Edouard Manet, in Mes Haines, Paris, 
1920, p. 306; cf. also C. Pisarro, Letters to His Son Lucien, ed. by JOHN REWALD, New York, 1943, p. 50; 
A. Proust, The Art of Manet, in: “International Studio”, XIV (1900-1901) p. 236, and the letter of Baudelaire to 
Champfleury, May 25, 1865, in: A. TABARANT, Manet, Histoire catalographique, Paris, 1931, p. 106. 


2. Zola was engaged by “L’Evénement” originally as a literary critic. But the world of art was not 
completely a new field to him; he was initiated into it by his childhood friend Cezanne. The whole story of the 


sl between Cezanne and Zola has been treated by J. Rewatp in his excellent study Cezanne et Zola, 
aris, 1936. 


3- E. ZoLA, Mon Salon, in: Mes Haines pp. 202-204, 209-215. “To speak well of those one loves is not 
enough; one should speak badly about those one hates”. Letter from Zola to Duret, May 3, 1870 in: E. Zora, 
Correspondence, 1858-1902, Paris, 1920, p. 358. 


4a À friendly hand to an artist who was put outside the Salon by a group of his fellow members”. E. ZoLA, 
Mon Salon, op. cit., p. 217. 


“ i 4 e 
as sre © ae you were put separately, and you deserve to live separately . , . you are a person- 
ality”. id., p. 218. 
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ist. In an effective com- 
parison of Manet’s art 
with the mediocrity of 
contemporary painting, 
Zola brought out the 
realism of the everyday 
people in Le Déjeneur 
sur V’herbe and that of 
Olympia; they can hardly 
be comfortable next to 
the pictures which seem 
to be filled with products 
of pastry shops—men of 
gingerbread and women 
of whipped cream. To 
Zola, Manet’s canvases 
appeared to be splitting 
the walls amidst the rosy 
and milky sweetness of 
popular art.‘ Zola based 
his criticism of Manet’s 
style as consisting of sim- 
plicity and truth on the 
rejected work Le Joueur 
de fifre. (Fig. 1). This § | bias 
picture with its luminous — ric. 2.—x. maner.—The Dead Christ and the Angels. — Metropolitan Museum of 
background and red wes 

splashes of paint was the critic’s favorite.” Zola spoke of the artists vigorous 
juxtapositions and just tones. He discussed the broadness of the treatment, but 
above all Zola emphasized the courage of Manet in facing his subject, his eager- 
ness for truth and his ability to extract from within, a world of singular and 
strong life.” The approach of Zola was not primarily technical” and it is pos- 
sible that it was the revolutionary position of the artist that attracted the critic 


6. Zola considered a work of art as a mixture of two elements. The first one which is always realistic 
and stable, is that of nature. The other element is forever changeable and individualistic—that of man. In his 
criticism Zola was primarily concerned with the expression of the artists personality in his work. “Make the 
painting true and I shall applaud, but make it individual and living and I shall applaud louder”, bid., pp. 212-213. 

7. Ibid., pp. 222-223. 

8. Ibid., p. 222. Zola saw the rejected work in Manet’s studio where he was taken for the first time by 
Guillemet. PAUL JAMOT AND GEORGES WILDENSTEIN, with the collaboration of Marie-Louise BATAILLE, Manet, 
Paris, 1932, p. 81. 

9. E. Zora, Mon Salon, op. cit., pp. 221-223. 

10. REWALD (op. cit., pp. 39 and 52) points out that some of Zola’s more technical remarks were influenced 
by Cezanne. 
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more than the absolute appreciation of Manet’s art.” But Manet’s paintings were 
hardly attacked from the point of view of artistic innovations. Zola defended the 
painter’s case with the eloquence and enthusiasm of a lawyer. He had the courage 
to shout into the faces of the raging readers: “La place de M. Manet est marquée 
au Louvre... come celle de tout artiste d'un tempérament original et fort . .. 
il est impossible, impossible—entendez—vous—que M. Manet n'ait pas son jour de 
triomphe et qu'il n’écrase pas les médiocrités timides qui l'entourent”. 

Mon Salon brought Zola a fame similar to that of the artist he defended. The 
office of the editor of “L/Evènement” was swamped with indignant letters. A 
moderating critic was engaged but this corrective procedure did not help—Zola 
was forced to resign. He believed, however, in the righteousness of his opinions; 
Mon Salon, enlarged by a dedication to Cezanne was published in pamphlet 
form in May 1866. His articles did not raise Manet in the esteem of the public. 
But it was Zola’s example in taking an open and definite stand for Manet which 
encouraged other young rebels and grouped them around the artist.*. Zola was 
the first combatant of this circle. The effect which the article M. Manet had on 
the depressed mental state of the artist himself is best reflected in the letter he sent 
Zola the day of its appearance: 


“Cher Monsieur Zola, 

Je ne sais où vous trouver pour vous serrer la main et vous dire 
combien je suis heureux d’être défendu par un homme de votre talent, 
quel bel article! Merci mille fots. 

Votre avant dernier article (Le moment artistique) éfait des 
plus remarquables et a fait un grand effet; j'aurais un avis à vous de- 
mander: où pourrais-je vous rencontrer? Si cela vous allait, je suis 
tous les jours au café de Bade... À bientôt, cher Monsieur, veuillez, 
je vous prie, agréez l'assurance de ma vive sympathie et me croire 
votre très obligé et reconaissant, 


4 


Edouard Manet”. 
Such was the beginning of their friendship. 


11. It does not necessarily imply, as REWALD suggests, that it was primarily due to Cezanne that Zola 
engaged himself in the cause of Manet Ibid., p. 40. “I have defended M. Manet, as I shall defend in my life 
all sincere individuality which will be attacked”. E. Zora, Mon Salon, op. cit., p. 240. 

12. “The place of M. Manet is marked in the Louvre . . . as that of all artists of original and strong 
temperament . . . It is impossible, impossible—do you hear—that M. Manet should not have his day of triumph 
and that he should not crush the timid mediocrities who surround him”. Jbid., pp. 223 and 224. 

13. See: E. ZoLaA, in: Mes Haines, pp. 406-408, for letters to the editor of “L’Evénement”. 

_ 14. TH. Doret, L’Histoire d’Edouard Manet et de son oeuvre, Paris, 1902, pp. 45-46; D. Le BLOND-ZorA, 
Emile Zola raconté par sa fille, Paris, 1931, p. 35. 

15. “Dear Mr. Zola, I don’t know where to find you so that I could shake your hand and tell you how 
happy it makes me to be defended by a man of your talent. What a beautiful article! Thank you so much for 
it. Your preceding article [Le Moment artistique] was most remarkable and produced a great effect. I would 
like to ask you where I could meet you? If it suits you, I am at the Café de Bade every day. . . . Looking 
forward to the pleasure of seeing you soon, and with warm regards, believe me, most gratefully yours, Edouard 
Manet”. Letter of Manet to Zola, May 7, 1866, in: P. Jamor AND G. WILDENSTEIN, of. cit., p. 81. 
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In January 1867 Zola had 
an opportunity to use his pen 
again in the service of his new 
friend. Arsène Houssaye, edi- 
tor of “La Revue du XIX 
Siècle” asked Zola to contribute 
an article on Manet. In Edouard 
Manet—étude biographique et 
critique, the writer approached 
his task as a “travail délicat de 
démontrer pièce a pièce la per- 


sonnalité d'un artiste ... à cet 
age fiévreux où le talent se dé- 
veloppe et grandit”. Ina short 
biographical sketch he clarified 
the legend about the life and 
temperament of Manet as that 
of a bohemian and wild ro- 
mantic, and presented him as a 
man who savoured the calm joys 
of the bourgeoisie. Zola con- 
ceived Manet’s development as 
being that of an individual in 
search of himself. The years 
spent in Couture’s studio he con- 
sidered as a period of frustra- 

tion. To Zola the work of the 
oo At New vers M inter gained flesh and .blood 

from the moment when, putting 
everything aside he learned through the works and opinions of others, the artist 
approached nature directly. Systematically, the writer analyzed the luminosity of 
Manet’s art, his just observations of values and color harmonies; he noticed the 
slightly harsh impression of the artist’s works and their similarity to Japanese 
prints. In the peculiar, charming though slightly dry elegance and grace of 
Manet’s works, reminiscent of the art of Baudelaire, Zola found a subconscious 
expression of the painter’s inherent nature. It was natural for Zola the “scientist” 
of literature to discover and emphasize in Manet the analytical approach to 


16. “. . . a delicate task to trace step by step the personality of an artist . . . who is in the feverish 
age of a developing and growing talent”. E. Zora, Edouard Manet, in: Mes Haines, introduction, pp. 245 and 
DAT. 
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painting.” Finally, the author proceeded to a discussion of all these characteristic 
elements of the painter’s style in specific works. Some of Zola’s opinions sounded 
revolutionary in the light of contemporary criticism.” 

Among the paintings highly praised by the writer was Le Christ mort 
et les anges (Fig. 2): “Je retrouve la Edouard Manet tout entier avec les parti- 
pris de son oeil et les audaces de sa main. On a dit que ce Christ n'était pas un 


FIG. 4.— FE, MANET. — Olympia. — Louvre, Paris. 


Christ, et j'avoue que cela peut être; pour moi, c’est un cadavre peint en pleine 
lumière avec franchise et vigueur; et même j'aime les anges du fond, les enfants 
aux grandes ailes bleues qui ont une étrangeté si douce et si élégante”. 

Zola was the first to criticize the Jeune femme en 1866 (Fig. 3) which 
he saw in the studio of Manet with its paint hardly dry. He considered this 
graceful and charming work saved from being too beautiful by a touch of 


17. Ibid., pp. 253-259. 
18. À. TABARANT, of. cit., provides this very interesting comparison in several instances. 


19. “I find in it Edouard Manet complete with the prejudices of his vision and the audacity of his brush. 
It has been said that this Christ is not really a Christ and I admit that this might be true; to me it is a corpse painted 
in full light, with frankness and vigor; I even love the angels in the background, these children with their blue 
wings, who possess such sweet and elegant strangeness”. E. ZoLA, Edouard Manet, in: Mes Haines, p. 268; for 
adverse criticism cf. A. TABARANT, of. cit., pp. 117-118; Zola was rewarded for his praise by a watercolor replica 


of the Dead Christ with the Angels, A, Proust, Manet, (Souvenirs publiés par BARTHELEMY), Paris, 1913, pl. XXX. 
The date of Manet’s gift is not known. 
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austerity, a perfect expression of Manet, ee 
the man of the world.” | 
It was above all to Olympia (Fig. 
4) that the critic devoted his attention, 
since he felt it to be a masterpiece in 
which the talent of Manet reached its 
height. He suggested that in order to 
appreciate the painting with its extreme 
simplifications and complete absence of 
details the spectator step back to observe 
a strange thing: “. 
met a son plan, la tête d'Olympia se 
détache du fond avec un relief saisissant, 
le bouquet devient une merveille d'éclat 
et de fraicheur ... le peintre a procédé 
comme la nature elle-même, par masses 
claires, par larges pans de lumière et son 
oeuvre a l'aspect un peu rude et austère 
de la nature” In the elegant dryness 
and violence of transition Zola felt the 
personal touch, the particular flavor of 
the work; he hailed the conquered difhi- FIG 5.— BRAQUEMOND. — Portrait of Edouard Manet. 
culty in the juxtaposition of the white- 
ness of the linen and the body of Olympia. Zola accused the artists who created 
Venuses of correcting nature and lying while Manet was saying the truth: 
“ 1l [Manet] nous fait connaître Olympia cette fille de nos soirs que vous 
recontrez sur les trottoirs et qui serre ses maigres épaules dans un mince chale de 
laine déteinte”® The public has objected to the nudity of Olympia; unaccus- 
tomed to realism it misunderstood the painter’s intention. “Eh, dites-leur donc, 
tout haut, cher maitre’, exclaimed Zola, “qu'un tableau pour vous est un simple 
prétexte à analyse. Il vous fallait une femme nue et vous avez choisi Olympia, 
la première venue, il vous fallait des taches claires et lumineuses et vous avez 
mis un bouquet; il vous fallait des taches noires, et vous avez placé dans un coin 
une négresse et un chat. Qu'est-ce que tout cela veut dire? Vous ne le savez 


chaque objet se 


20. E. ZoLA, Edouard Manet, in: Mes Haines, p. 271; the canvas was not exhibited until 1868 when it 
was severely criticized, cf. T'ABARANT, op. cit., p. 149, also P. JAMOT AND G. WILDENSTEIN, of. cit., p. 83. 

21. “, . . every object takes its place, Olympia’s head stands out in a sharp relief against the background, 
the bouquet becomes a wonder of brilliance and freshness . . . the painter has proceeded by luminous masses, by 
large stretches of light, like nature herself, and his work gains the slightly rough and austere aspect of nature.” 
E. Zora, Edouard Manet, in: Mes Haines, pp. 268-270. 

22. “. . . he introduces to us Olympia, the girl whom one encounters in the evening in the streets and who 
squeezes her tiny shoulders under her thin shawl of discolored wool...” Ibid. 
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guère, ni moi non plus. Mais je sais, mot, que vous avez admirablement réussi 
à faire une oeuvre de peintre, de grand peintre . . .””* 

Zola wrote the article in “La Revue de XIX Siècle” with a special aim. He 
hoped to educate the public* and to prepare it for a greater understanding of 
the works of Manet to be shown at the coming Universal Exhibition. But a let- 
ter of the painter written to Zola upon the appearance of Edouard Manet ex- 
pressing the artist’s gratitude, also brought the bad news of the rejection of his 
works by the jury. An idea of a private exhibition, however, was growing in 
the artist’s mind. He hoped to succeed ‘assisted by such people as Zola”. Zola, 
full of enthusiasm, proposed to sell his sketch of Manet published in pamphlet 
form at the planned exhibition. Manet agreed at first, but after some reflection he 
found it in bad taste and psychologically wrong to sell at the exhibition such a 
“perfect praise” of himself. Nevertheless, the pamphlet was published in May 
1867 with a new preface by the author and two illustrations, the Portrait of 
Manet by Braquemond (Fig. 5) and Manet’s own engraving of Olympia 
(Fig. 6) which Zola considered infallible proof of his estimate of the painter’s 
greatness.®" The writer had his opinions reprinted unchanged. He wanted his 
panegyric to appear the day of the opening of Manet’s private exhibition so he 
could be the first to greet the arrival of a new master. The pamphlet was also 
supposed to serve as an example of his own work as a critic.” Zola took upon 
himself the distribution of the booklet among his friends.” 

It was at this time that Zola undertook a campaign for his painter friend 
with the publisher Lacroix in connection with the proposed illustrated edition of 
his Contes à Ninon. The novelist presented his illustrator to Lacroix in a letter 
which is a model of subtle advertising.” After having informed the publisher 
that both he and the painter considered the project not as a commercial deal, 


23. “Well, tell them loudly, dear master, that a picture for you is but a simple pretext for analysis. You 
needed a nude and you chose Olympia, the first girl who came along; you needed bright and luminous spots 
and you used a bouquet of flowers; you needed dark spots and you put a Negro woman and a cat in a corner... 
What is the meaning of all this? Neither I, nor you know it. But what I know is that you have succeeded in 
creating a work of an artist, a great artist”. Jbid.; cf. TABARANT, op. Ccit., pp. 102-106, for the outraged and con- 
demning opinions of the shocked critics. 

24. “An education is necessary to understand a genius”, E. ZoLA, Mon Salon, op. cit., p. 226; the third 
chapter of Zola’s study on Manet, Le Public, is primarily devoted to the reeducation of the crowd torn between 
its own ignorance, the commercial value of art, and the conflicting views of the critics. 

25. Letter of Zola to Manet, January 2, 1867, in: P. Jamor AND G. WILDENSTEIN, op. cit., p. 82. 

26. Letter of Manet to Zola. A catalogue was sold at the exhibition; Manet himself or possibly Astruc 
wrote the preface. Ibid. 

27. E. Zora, Edouard Manet, étude biographique et critique, Paris, 1867, preface, p. 7. 

28. Ibid., pp. 5-7. 

29. Letter to Valabregue, May 29, 1867, in: E. ZoLA, Correspondance, pp. 305-6; Letter to Roux, June 4, 
1867, ibid., p. 308; in both letters Zola mentioned the sending of his pamphlet. In June 1868 Manet wrote to 
Zola from London a letter in which he spoke of the possibility of selling a pamphlet in England at a proper 
eee (P. Jamor ax G, WILDENSTEIN, op. cit., p. 84); no doubt Manet had in mind Zola’s study, Edouard 
Manet. 3 


30. Letter to Lacroix, May 8, 1867, in: E. ZorA, Correspondance, pp. 302-3. 


— 
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but primarily as a piece of art which demanded complete independence of 
handling, he revealed that Edouard Manet intended to do the designs for the 
book in recognition of Zola’s ardent espousal of his cause. Zola presented the 
coming exhibition of Manet’s works and the painter’s sensational fame as insurance 
of enormous publicity: “La manière de l'artiste ne doit pas vous inquiéter; peu 
vous importe qu'il face ceci ou cela; il signe et voilà tout: son nom vaut du 


FIG. 6. — FE. MANET. — Engraving after Olympia. 


bruit, de la curiosité, une publicité qui amènera le public chez vous ... Ici votre 
spéculation ne porte pas sur l'aspect plus au moins plaisant des dessins, mais sur 
les noms, sur la réputation bruyante du dessinateur ...Si vous m’accordez quelque 
expérience en matière de réclame, croyez à mes assurances; mon nom et celut de 
Manet mis sur une même couverture, doivent tirer l'oeil des passants et les forcer 
à s'arrêter ...’** Since Manet, busy with his exhibition, was unable to supply 
some preparatory sketches, Zola of his own accord, sent two etchings to Lacroix 
along with the letter to make the publisher understand the vigorous and original 
talent of the painter. One of them, Lola de Valence (Fig. 7) he described as “un 
chef d'oeuvre d'une souplesse et d'une énergie rares, on dirait une eau-forte de 
Goya’. Zola’s letter must have convinced Lacroix® Yet no illustrations of 

31. “. . . You should not worry about his manner of painting; it should not bother you what he does. He 
signs and that is enough; his name stands for scandal and for publicity which will bring you customers . . . 
In this case your speculation is not based on the more or less pleasant aspect of drawings, but on the name, on 
the eccentric reputation of the designer ... If you grant me some experience in the matter of advertising, 


believe me, my name and that of Manet put on the same cover are bound to catch the eye of the passers-by 


and make them stop.” Jbid. 
32. “A masterpiece of rare subtleness and energy, one would say, an etching by Goya”. Ibid., p. 303. 
‘33. Letter of Zola to Valabrégue May 29, 1867, Ibid., p. 304. Zola mentioned the deal with Lacroix as 


almost settled. 
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Manet for Zola’s Contes 
à Ninon are known. 

It is also probable 
that it was upon Zola’s 
suggestion that Arsene 
Houssaye asked for an 
etching of Olympia to 
be published in “L/Ar- 
tiste’. Zola acted as 
Manet’s representative 
in the deal, sending 
again Lola de Valence 
instead of the requested 
work.** 

Zola’s interest and 
active participation in 
the affairs of Manet did 
not remain without re- 
sponse. The Portrait of 
Zola (Fig. 8) by Manet 
was displayed in the 
Salon in April 1868.* 
Though Manet was not 
a deep psychologist, his 
artistic sensitivity attrib- 
uted to Zola the same 
qualities which the in- 
sight and sensibility of 
the brothers de Goncourt 

discovered in the novel- 
FIG, 7.—E, MANET. — Lola de D a pi of the New York ist.°° The portrait is a 
historical record of the 
friendship of Manet and Zola. On the wall behind the sitter, next to a painting 
of Velasquez and an Utamara print, was painted Olympia; on the table, among 
the decoratively arranged books and booklets, the artist placed Zola’s pamphlet 


ES Ge 
Se À pee 


34. Letter of Zola to Henri Houssaye June 9, 1867. Ibid., pp. 310-311. 

35. “. . . Manet is doing my portrait for the Salon and I am spending every afternoon in his studio. . .” 
Letter of Zola to Duret, November 29, 1868, in: REWALD, op. cit., p. 81. JAUNE called the portrait “a payment 
of debt which has nothing to do with art”, but the opinion of the critics was divided. A. TABARANT, op. Cit., 
p. 181, and P. JAmor AND G, WiLDENSTEIN, op cit., pp. 83 ff. 

36. See: E. ZoLA, in: Mes Haines, p. 410 for the portrait drawn by the Goncourts. 
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on himself. But the portrait was not the only expression of Manet’s gratitude. 
It was to him that Zola turned for financial support as to his last hope.” Zola in 
his turn dedicated to the artist his novel Madeleine Feérat.” 

The fact that Manet’s 
paintings, especially his 
Portrait of Zola, were ac- 
cepted at the Salon in- 
duced the publisher of 
“T’Evéenement Illustré” 
to engage Zola again as an 
artcritic.” The articles of 
Zola’s new Salon con- 
cerned themselves with 
newcomers like Pissarro, 
Monet and Renoir—bap- 
tised by the writer as 
the “Naturalists”. As for 
Manet, Zola no longer 
saw a need to fight on his 
behalf; he felt his success 
was complete.“ 

It was primarily at 
the café Guerbois, a melt- 
ing pot of ideas, fre- 
quented by all the lead- 
ing intellects and talents 
of the period, that Manet 
and Zola met during the 
years 1867-70. Manet 
was marked out for spiri- 
tual leadership of the 


FIG, 8. —E. MANET. — Portrait of Zola. — Louvre, Paris. 


37. “I am desperate. I am obliged to do something. I should have preferred to avoid between us, to ask 
you for money ... but there are the sad necessities of life...” Letter to Manet, April 7, 1868, in: E. ZoLa, Cor- 
respondance, p. 331. 

38. “The day when I took up the defense of your talent with an indignant voice, I did not know you. There 
have been fools who dared to say, that we were two comrades in search of scandal. The crowd has wanted 
my friendship for you. In dedicating to you this book I would like to give you the token of friendship, which 
today is complete and lasting’. Dedication to Edouard Manet, September 1868, in: E. Zora, Madeleine Férat, 
Paris, 1868. 

39. “T’Evénement Illustré” succeeded “L’Evénement” under a new publisher, As in 1866, Zola’s Salon II 
was counteracted by an appeasing critic. (REWALD, 0p. ctt.y p. 64.) 

40. “To me the success of Edouard Manet seems complete; I didn’t dream it will be such a quick and 
worthy one”, Ibid., p. 62. Zola overestimated the success of Manet at this time; the public still did not under- 
stand his work, but at least it was no longer laughing. 
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group by his temperament and his position.” The habitués were often divided 
in their opinions, as in the case of an offensive article about Manet written by 
the critic Duranty. The disagreement resulted in a duel between Duranty and 
Manet, in which Zola was the painter’s second.“ Manet and Zola posed together 
for the picture of Fantin-Latour Un Atelier aux Batignolles (Fig. 9) painted in 
the spring of 1870; it represented some of the members of the Café Guerbois 
group assembled in Manet’s studio. Both the artist and the writer contributed 
their efforts to liberal activities. In March 1870 a special committee prepared a 
new list for the jury of the Salon: Manet wrote a few introductory lines to it and 
it was upon his request that Zola published the list and introduction in “La Cloche” 
and “Le Rappel” on which he was working at that time.“ 


i * * 


The art of Zola and Manet has been linked by their contemporaries.“ Yet 
actually there is little basis for this analogy, except the fact that both the novelist 
and the painter were considered rebels in their respective fields and both were 
products of their time, searching for new expressions* and preoccupied with 
modern life. Nothing, however, could bring out better the difference of their 
approach than a painting of Manet and a novel of Zola by the same title—Nana. 
They have been considered works created under reciprocal influences. How- 
ever, the writer could not have influenced Manet who painted his Nana (Fig. 10) 
in 1877, while the book of Zola was published as a serial only in 1879. Zola could 
have mentioned his project to Manet, but the novel itself was not well known to 
the painter.’ Zola might have seen the painting;** yet in their final realization 
the relation between the two works hardly extends beyond the superficial one— 


41. TH. Duret, Manet and the Impressionists, Amer. ed., Philadelphia, 1910, p. 108. 

42. BAZIRE, Edouard Manet, Paris, 1884, p. 32. 

43. Letter of Manet to Zola, in: P. JAMOT AND G. WILDENSTEIN, of. Cit., p. 86. 

44. Ferragus in his article La Littérature putride, in “Le Figaro”, January 1868, compared the novel of 
ZoLA, Confession de Claude, to the paintings of Manet. REWALD, of. cit., pp. 68-69. 

45. In the preface to Mes Haines, Zola expressed his contempt for all those who make the truth of yester- 
day that of today: “Those who do not look forward are looking backward”, loc. cit., p. 12; cf. to the words of 
Manet recorded by Proust: “It was always my ambition to rise, not to ER: on a AT level . . . to be 
inspired again and again by a new aspect of things, to strike frequently a fresh note”. A. Proust, The Art of 
Manet, in: “International Studio”, XII, p. 236. 

46. DURET suggested that Manet took his title from Zola’s novel, Tu. DURET, L’Histoire d’Edouard Manet 
et de son oeuvre, p. 112; this is chronologically impossible. Nana did appear already as a minor figure in 
L’Assomoir in 1877, the year when Manet painted his picture, but as a working girl brought up in poverty and 
vice, she has no relation to the artist’s heroine. REY considered Zola’s title as borrowed from Manet. ROBERT 
Rey, Manet, Paris, 1936, p. 15. This theory has been refuted since by TABARANT who pointed out that names like 
Nana and Nini were generally popular among girls who provided the topic for the boulevard’s chronicle, 
TABARANT, op. cit., p. 137. 

47. Letter of Manet to Duret. The painter speaks of having heard of ZoLa's novel, Nana, as a work of 
extreme realism, G. JEDLICKA, Edouard Manet, Zurich, 1941, p. 187. 

48. À trace of the influence of Manet on ala can be found in the novelist’s preparatory sketch of Nana’s 


portrait. The “baroque caprice” of Nana’s movement is reminiscent of Manet’s painting. Notes in: E. Zora, 
Nana, Paris, 1920, p. 450. 
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FIG. 9. — FANTIN-LATOUR. — A studio at the Batignolles. — Museum of Modern Art, Paris. 


that of names. The Nana of Manet, caught during her intimate toilette, possesses 
charm, but lacks the alluring sensual appeal of XVIII Century women painted 
in a similar disarray .. . Manet artistically indifferent towards the subject, neither 
idealized his Nana nor painted her with moralizing intentions.” The so-called 
Count Muffat, the top-hatted gentleman, caused the jury to reject the picture on 
the grounds of indecency; yet he is there only to counterbalance the light areas 
with his black suit and hat and to emphasize the impressionistic, segmentary aspect 
of the composition. The painting is a perfect illustration of Zola’s principle: 
“Une oeuvre d’art est un coin de la création vu à travers un tempérament”.” The 
affinity with Rococo, reflected in Nana herself, in the fluidity of the lines of her 
figure and of the Louis XV furniture, the lightness and delicacy of the brushstroke 


49. Duret brought out the perfect restraint of Manet’s courtesan Nana, as compared to the Suzannes and 
nymphs in the works of other artists. TH. DURET, L'Histoire d’Edouard Manet et de son oeuvre, pp. 112-114. 
In an article entitled Nana—an unethical work of Manet, published in 1917 by an American Magazine, an anony- 
mous author connects the Nana of Manet with the heroine of Zola. He considers the painting an artistically 
worthless work by an overadvertized, indifferent and commonminded realist. He calls Naza a fit companion for 
the “vulgar” Le Déjeuner sur l'herbe and the licentious Olympia. “Zola’s novel is brutal enough”, exclaims the 
author, “and did not need this picture as an illustration”. “The Art World, a monthly devoted to higher ideals”, 
New York, 1917, pp. 536-540. 

so. “The work of art is a part of creation seen through a temperament.” E. Zora, Mon Salon, p. 230. 
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—are the elements which contribute to this work of realism the touch of refine- 
ment and eye-pleasing superficiality so characteristic of Manet. On the other 
hand the realism of Zola is that of a novelist who dissected methodically the 
repulsive sides of life and who diagnosed patiently the ulcers of society. His 
Nana is a cynical, cold and pro- 
miscuous creature who domi- 
nates men drunk with lust. 

The only evidence of a di- 
rect influence of Zola on the 
painter’s work can be seen in a 
project for mural decoration of 
the Hotel-de Ville proposed, but 
never realized by Manet.” Zola 
in his plan of the Natural His- 
tory of a Family under the Sec- 
ond Empire intended to cover 
all aspects of life; Manet 
planned to paint the public and 
commercial life of the city—or 
what he calls “Le Ventre de 
Paris’—an expression which is 
itself borrowed from the title of 
Zola’s novel. Gay moments of 
race-courses and theatres were 
often captured by Manet; an 
apotheosis of commercialism, 
markets and railway-stations 
seem alien to the painter’s art 
and spirit, and were probably 
Pe ce BE ie ae eee oe vi born under Zola’s influence.” 


* a + 


In the 70’s the social contact of Manet and Zola lost its continuity. In 1873 
Manet disarmed the opposition with his painting Le Bon Bock which marked 
his great success at the Salon. From that moment on his art was gradually 
accepted by official circles. Manet left the group of the Café Guerbois, which 


_51. Letter of Manet to the prefect of the Seine in the fall of 1879 in: P. JAMoT AND G. WILDENSTEIN, 

op. cit, p. 96. (The request was not considered.) 
52. The narrative elements and strong realism of Manet reflected in his impressionistic works of the late 
708 are not necessarily to be considered as a result of Zola’s influence. They belong to the general problem of 


the relation of the subject matter of impressionism to contemporary literature. This question has not been 
thoroughly investigated. 


Pe 
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after the war moved its meetings to the 
Nouvelles Athènes, and began to frequent 
the more elegant Café Tortoni. It was 
at this time that Zola also deserted his 
place among the painters to devote him- 
self to his enormous project of the biologi- 
cal and sociological study of the Rougon 
Macquart family under the Second Em- 
pire. L'Assomoir, a novel in the series 
published in 1877, made him the most 
popular novelist in France. But his fame 
and fortune established, his early spirit 
of a fighter began to fade. When Zola 
took up his pen again to write his art 
criticism, it showed his new point of view. 
This change was first recorded in a 
brief but most violent incident. A passage 
i from the article written by Zola for the 
m6. Ile Maxer — Portrait of Mme, Zola, —Louvre, Russian periodical “Messenger of Eu- 
rope”, in 1879, was translated and re- 

printed in the French press. In it Zola accused the impressionists of lack of 
form and Manet of hasty productions. Upon the appearance of the article in Clie 
Figaro’, accompanied by an ironical comment of the editor about a break between 
the author and Manet,** Zola immediately wrote a letter to the painter in which 
he expressed his surprise at the editorial note and in which he apologized for the 
“seemingly” misinterpreted and forced translation of his text. Manet answered 
this hypocritical note with frankness and simplicity, confessing his hurt feelings 
and disillusionment at reading the article.” At Manet’s request Zola’s letter was 
published in “Le Figaro”; whether he actually believed Zola or whether he was 
guided by his usual tact, the painter prevented a scandal. But in 1880 four articles 
entitled Le Naturalisme au Salon appeared in “Le Voltaire” as a result of Cezanne’s 
request to Zola to write a few words in behalf of impressionism. In these articles 
the author again voiced negative opinions concerning the impressionists whose 
illogical, incomplete and powerless art did not find an expression in a single 


53. P. JAMor AND G. WILDENSTEIN, 0p. cit., p. 96. (See our footnote 85 and the corresponding discussion. ) 
54. The translated passage appeared July 26, 1879 in “La Revue Politique et Littéraire”, and the next day 
in “Le Figaro”. 


55. “. . . I spoke of you in Russia as I am speaking of vou for thirteen years in France, with sympathy 
for your talent and personality...” Letter of Zola to Manet, July 27, 1879. P. JAMOT AND G. WILDENSTEIN, 
op. Cit., p. 96. 


56. Letter of Manet to Zola, July, 1879. Ibid., p. 97. For all the additional correspondence concerning the 
incident: Jbid., pp. 96-97. 
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masterpiece.” Manet never officially affiliated himself with impressionism but he 
was considered a founder of the group and he brought open air pictures into the 
official exhibitions. Zola’s hostile criticism could not harm him much as an artist; 
his place at the Salon was now more or less established and he had a group of 
critics and friends-to defend him. Nevertheless, he felt indirectly attacked by 
Zola’s criticism, not from a personal point of view but as a member of the group, 
and was bitterly disappointed in the critic.* 

Yet there is no sign of a definite separation between the two friends because 
of Zola’s antagonistic attitude. The pastel, Portrait of Madame Zola by Manet 
(Fig. 11), is usually dated about 1879-80. It was finished by 1880 when it was 
shown at the salon of “La Vie Moderne” ‘This exhibition was organized by 
Charpentier, the publisher of Zola who, together with Manet, frequented the 
Café Tortoni. His house must have been the meeting place for the painter and 
the novelist during this period. It was also at this time that Manet and Zola 
contributed to the two benefit sales; in both cases Zola wrote the preface to the 
catalogue, while Manet exhibited pictures.” 

The last years of Manet’s life were marked by success. In 1881 he received 
a second medal for his M. Perthuiset; in 1882 he was decorated with the order 
of the Legion of Honor. He died in April 1883. Zola was one of the pall-bearers 
along with some of Manet’s close friends. He was still considered a friendly 
and understanding critic of the artist” and Manet’s death did not put an end to 
the part Zola played as a mediator between the painter’s art and the public.” In 
1884, when an attempt was made to present the paintings of the deceased artist 
at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, the novelist was not only chosen as a member of the 
committee which organized the exhibition, but was also commissioned to write 
the introduction to the catalogue. 

In his Préface du catalogue de l'exposition d’ Edouard Manet, Zola expressed 
_his feelings about the presence of Manet’s work at this “sanctuary of art”. He 
considered this fact as a personal triumph for those who were faithful to the 


57. REWALD, of. cit., pp. 106-108. 


58. “. . . We are in such a need of being supported against everybody that a little radicalism would not 
hurt, it seems ...” Letter of Manet to Duret, June 1880, Ibid., p. 109. This is a second letter concerning Zola’s 
articles; the first one, expressing severe criticism was destroyed by Duret upon Manet’s request, Ibid. 


59. Letter of Manet to Mme. Zola, in: P. JAMOT AND G. WILDENSTEIN, Of. cit., p. 98. There exists also 
an undated note, probably referring to one of the portraits of the Zola family, Ibid., p. 83. 


60. TABARANT, of. cit., pp. 336 and 465. 


j 61. “A writer, in order to create an important work about a painter has to absorb the ideas of the artist, 
his way of understanding things; he must frequent the same milieu during a certain time ... It is in this 
manner that Zola, at one time has studied Manet and it is thus that he succeeded in giving a strong and vivid 
idea of the painter”. Letter of C. Pissarro to Durand Ruel, December, 1882, in: L. Venturi, Les Archives de 
l’Impressionisme, Paris-New York, 1939, vol. II, p. xz. 


62. At the time of the posthumous sale of Manet’s work Zola was unable to participate, since he was in 


Medan. He was very pessimistic about the project. Letter to Duret, in: E. ZoLA, Correspondance, p. 595. Zola’s 
attitude proved justified. 


a 


© un 
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painter from the beginning. Everybody was repeating now what he had said 
fifteen years before them. Yet Zola’s own introduction is only at first glance remi- 
niscent of his early criticism. It is again a survey of Manet’s life and works and of 
his twenty-year-old battle with the public. Manet is hailed by the writer as the 
innovator who brought the ray of sun and the blue sky into the darkness of the 
Salon. Zola speaks of the painter’s great influence and again assigns to him one 


FIG. 12. —E. MANET, — Breakfast on the Grass. — Louvre, Paris. 


of the first places among the masters of the century. Yet accusations of moments 
of weakness and exhaustion and of the inability fully to realize his visions, appear 
amidst the repetition of old praises. This preface again reflected the equivocal 
part Zola played until his hostile attitude towards the art of Manet found a final 
and full expression in his novel L’Oeuvre. 

L’Oeuvre by Zola which appeared in 1885-86" is a strange piece of fiction. 
It is one more link in the chain of the Rougon-Macquart series in which Zola 
attempted a biological and sociological study of the family under the Second 
Empire. It is a novel à clé based on Zola’s own experience and knowledge and 


63. E. Zora, Mes Haines, Preface, pp. 304-305, 307-309. 
64. The novel appeared as a serial in “Gil Blas” in 1885 and was published in 1886 by Charpentier. The 
project, however, is mentioned already in 1882 by ALexis in: Emile Zola, Notes d'un ami, Paris, 1882, pp. 121-122. 
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carefully collected documentary material,” and it treats the specific problem of the 
artistic creation as a contest between artist and nature.*’ As a result of these 
overlapping elements Claude Lantier, the hero, is a complex personality. 

In line with Zola’s theory, Lantier is a product of his heredity and environ- 
ment; moreover as a descendant of the Rougon Macquart he is a neurotic destined 
to failure from the beginning.” Thus he cannot exactly portray any of the painter 
friends of the novelist. Lantier is based primarily on two models, Cezanne and 
Manet, though he bears a resemblance to Zola himself and possesses something 
of Manet Zola knew Cezanne personally better than any other artist and it is 
logical that Cezanne should have influenced the character of Lantier; yet the 
writer never really appreciated the art of Cezanne.” The resemblance of Lantier 
to Manet is determined by two other leading factors. The first factor is the part 
Zola, who is represented in the novel by Sandoz and partly by Jory,” played as 
a critic of Manet’s art. The other factor is the historical period of the novel 
required by the Rougon-Macquart cycle. In L’Oeuvre Zola intended to depict 
the artistic life under the Second Empire to which Manet’s career provided the 
highlights. The group of the Café Guerbois, with Lantier as its central figure, 
is revived in the Café Baudequin and its habitués. The scandal at the Salon des 
Refusés (Exhibition of the Rejected) provoked by Lantier’s painting Plein-air™ 
rejected by the jury, is a revival of the scandals caused by Manet’s works. 

Plein-air itself is a fusion of Manet’s Le Déjeuner sur l’herbe (Fig. 12) and 
Olympia (Fig. 4) slightly modified under the influence of Cezanne’s L’Enlévement 
and La Nouvelle Olympia.” 


65. “It is a novel where all my memories and my heart were overflowing”. Letter of Zola to Cearol, Feb- 
ruary 1886, REWALD, op. cit., p. 126. The preparatory notes of Zola reveal the genesis of and the characters 
portrayed in the novel. E. Zora, L’Oeuvre, Paris, 1920, appendix, pp. 409 and ff. 

66. “. . . with Claude Lantier I want to paint the fight of an artist against nature, the effort of a creation 
in the work of art ...”, ibid., p. 409. 

67. “I shall enlarge the subject by a drama—by Claude, who is never satisfied. He is exasperated, because 

he is unable to give birth to his genius. Jbid, p. 409. “What renders him powerless and unable to ever find 
satisfaction are his physiology, his race, his failing vision and the moment of unbalance and uncertainty in modern 
art”, Ibid., p. 410. 

68. Ibid., p. 409; it is also partly his own intimate creative life that Zola intended to portray in Claude; 

see article of SALARI, ibid., p. 402. 


69. The traits of Cezanne in Claude Lantier are brought out by REWALD, op. cit., chapter XVI. 


70. E. Zora, L’Oeuvre, notes p. 414 also pp. 417, 418-419; like Zola, Sandoz plans the study of a family 


in a definite milieu and in definite circumstances he treats literature as science and conceives the newspaper as 
a battlefield. 


71. Ibid., pp. 135-136; cf. also the discussion of Lantier’s friends in front of his painting, Ibid., p. 47. 


72. J. REWALD, op. cit., pl. 14, 15 and p. 134. REWALD considers the Plein-air a fusion of Manet’s Olympia 
and the two paintings of Cezanne. Not only does he overestimate the influence of Cezanne on this particular work 
but he omits completely its main model—Manet’s Le Déjeuner sur l'herbe. There is a preparatory note of Zola 
which reads: “He [Claude] will produce some masterpieces, a Manet, a dramatized Cezanne, rather a Cezanne”, 
(L Oeuvre, PP. 412-413). Yet the final realization of Plein-air does not follow this first project. REewaALD himself 
admits that Zola never criticized Cezanne’s art as favorably as that of other painters, and that he valued the man 


in Cezanne more than the artist, (op. cit., pp. 57 & 126). There was little reason for Zola to take Cezanne’s paint- 
ings as the basis for the picture of his hero. 
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FIG. 13.—E. MANET. — Music at the Tuileries. — Tate Gallery, Millbank, London. 


Not only was Manet’s Le Déjeuner sur l'herbe the basic model for the Plein- 
air of Lantier, but in his description of it, the novelist Zola echoes the words of the 
critic Zola. In discussing the work of Manet in 1867, Zola expressed the opinion 
that the dream of all painters is to place life-size figures in a landscape; this was 
realized by Manet in Le Déjeuner sur l'herbe as well as by Claude Lantier in his 
Plein-air. Zola described Manet’s painting as a vast canvas full of air and light, 
with vigorously depicted masses, a solid foreground and a light and delicate back- 
ground. Zola presented the clothed figures as the painter’s solution of his need of 
dark juxtapositions. Finally, the critic defined the silhouette of the woman in the 
under-garment as one “qui fait dans le fond une adorable tache au milieu des 
feuilles vertes”. 

The general impression of open windows and rays of sunshine produced by 


Claude’s work when exhibited at the Salon, is identical with the effect Zola 


73. “. .. This roughing out, hastily dashed off sketch was superb in its violence and ardent vitality of 
color. A flood of sunlight streamed into a forest clearing, with thick walls of verdure; to the left, stretched a 
dark glade with a small luminous speck in the far distance. On the grass, amidst all the summer vegetation, lay 
a nude woman with one arm supporting her head, and, though her eyes were closed, she smiled amidst the golden 
shower that fell around her. In the background, two other women, one fair and the other dark, wrestled playfully, 
setting light flesh tints amidst all the green leaves. And, as the painter had wanted something dark by way of 
contrast in the foreground, he had contended himself with seating there a gentleman, dressed in a black velveteen 
jacket. ‘This gentleman had his back turned and the only part of his flesh that one saw was his left hand, with 
which he was supporting himself on the grass”. E ZoLA, L'Oeuvre, pp. 22 and 47, quoted from the English 
edition, with a preface by E. A. VizETELLY, New York, 1915, p. 22. 

74. “. . . formed in the background an adorable white touch amidst the green leaves”. E. ZorA, Edouard 
Manet, in: Mes Haines, pp. 267-268. 
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ascribed to Manet’s paintings.” It was also Manet (Claude Lantier) who 
dreamed of mural decorations depicting Paris at play and Paris at work." And 
it was the very place in the history of art Zola had assigned to Manet, that he 
now gave to Claude: “Je le prends dans l'histoire de la peinture, après Ingres, 
Delacroix, Courbet” The art of Manet not only influenced the painting the 
novelist attributed to Lantier, but affected the writing of Zola himself. Thus the 
background of one of Lantier’s canvasses and Zola’s own vision of the street filled 
with people, seem to go back to the same source of origin, Manet’s painting La 
Musique aux Tuileries (Fig. 13). Zola described the crowd as being devoured 
by the sunlight, dissolved into hardly perceptible black lines and points." 


The later stage of Lantier’s art is, however, a diluted and theoretical 
form of impressionism, not related either to Manet or Cezanne. Claude’s 
A potheosis of Paris with its enormous nude is a definite step backward—a work 
justly described by John Rewald as academic and banal.” But this distortion of 
Lantier’s art is not only, as Rewald points out, due to the fact that Zola impreg- 
nated the works of Claude with his own literary spirit but that he failed to 
understand the essence of impressionism.” If Lantier never achieved a great 
masterpiece, it is because Zola, disappointed in Manet, no longer saw the pos- 
sibility of a great work’s being produced by any modern artist. The whole 
problem of the relation of Lantier to the new school of art, is but a reflection of 
the relation of Manet to impressionism as seen through the eyes of Zola, the 
critic of the ’80’s. At first Sandoz, like Zola in his early criticism, saw in Lantier- 
Manet the natural leader of the newly formed group and the painter who would 
realize the masterpiece of impressionism. ** 


But Zola’s own success gradually led him to doubt the greatness of impres- 
sionism. He considered its scientific analysis of color and light and realistic subject 
matter as naturalism in painting. Yet the public which accepted Zola’s natural- 


75. L’Oeuvre, p. 140, cf. E. Zora, Mes Haines, Preface, p. 307. 


76. “Then I shall let him dream of pages of immense modern decorations of frescoes summing up the 
whole epoch...’ L’Ouevre, appendix, p. 409, also Mes Haines, Preface, pp. 46 and 362. The visions of Claude 
are very close to Manet’s unrealized project of mural decorations of 1879. 


77. “I consider his [Claude’s] place in the history of painting after Ingres, Delacroix, Courbet”. L’Oeuvre, 


notes p. 412; cf. E. Zota, Mes Haines, Preface p. 308; Zola places Manet as the innovator of art following after 
Ingres, Delacroix, Courbet. 


78. L’Oeuvre, pp. 77 and 225. Cf. E. ZoLa, Edouard Manet in: Mes Haines, p. 226. 
79. L’Oeuvre, pp. 255-57; 223-225; REWALD, of. cit., p. 134. 
80. REWALD, of. Cit., 132. 


81. “. . . Ah! it was high time for him (Claude) to come back, for he alone, with his great gifts, his vig- 
orous touch could become the master, the recognized chief . . . They were awaiting the necessary man of genius, 
the one who would incarnate the new formula in masterpieces”. E. ZoLa, L’Oeuvre, quoted from op. cit., p. 183; 
cf. with Zola’s criticism of 1867 when he saw in Manet the future spiritual leader who “was to crush the medioc- 
rities around him”, Mon Salon in: Mes Haines pp. 216 and 224; cf. also with the expectations of the impres- 
Sionists upon Manet, mentioned in Zola’s criticism of 1879, P. JaMor AND G. WILDENSTEIN, of. cit., p. 96. 
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ism in literature was still hissing at the new art. ‘Thus Zola arrived at the con- 
clusion that it was the impressionistic technique, which he now accused of lack 
of form, that was standing between the spectator and the innovator.” Sandoz 
says: “... als en restent tous aux ébauches, aux impressions hâtives . . .’® Zola 
probably expected Manet to find a more formal expression of realism; hence he 
made Lantier an adherer to impressionism, but basically a romantic, a construc- 
tivist.™* 

Manet, however, was too great an individualist and a dandy to follow any 
mass manifestation or program in art; he became neither a leader of the new 
group, nor its faithful follower. Manet’s digressions of his impressionistic period 
show a retrogressive state. Zola instinctively felt the painter’s confused position 
in the development of modern art, but this view was based, on the novelist’s mis- 
understanding of impressionism and on his personal disappointment in Manet, who 
did not live up to Zola’s expectations. 

Thus, as early as 1879 Zola voiced, in the Russian periodical referred to 
above, the brutal opinion about Manet which has remained unsufficiently noticed 
until now: “His [Manet’s] expression falls short of his vision; he has been unable 
to work out a method, he has remained an excited pupil who sees nature clearly, 
but is not sure of his ability to convey fully his impressions. That is why when he 
embarks upon his journey he is never sure of how, or tf at all, he is going to reach 
his destination. He acts haphazardly; when he succeeds in his painting it is an ex- 
cellent work of art of absolute truth. But he sometimes errs and then his canvasses 
are incomplete and uneven ...he seems to be on the verge of exhaustion by the 
hasty production; he is satisfied with the approximate. He does not study nature 
with the passion of true creators’. From this criticism to Lantier’s uncertainty 
and nervousness in front of his canvas, to his failing hands and the sudden gaps 
which occur in his pictures,“ there is only a step. Sandoz dismissed Lantier- 
Manet with regret. Lantier, as Zola’s puppet, is crushed by the impossibility 


82. E. ZoLa, Letters from Paris, in: “Wiestnik Evropy”, (The Messenger of Europe) St. Petersburg, 1879, 
XIV, pp. 405-406. 

83. “They remain all at sketches, hasty impressions”, L'Oeuvre, p. 392. Cf. ZorA, Le Naturalisme au 
Salon, 1880, REWALD, op. cit., p. 108. 

84. “I shall take for Claude a few theories of impressionism, the plein-air, the decomposed light, every- 
thing the new painting asks of genius to realize . . . of course, I shall make him a naturalist . . . he is basi- 
cally a romantic, a constructivist, therefore he fights”, Ibid., notes p. 409 and pp. 412-413; the term “romantic” 
does not refer to the art of Claude, but to his struggling nature. It is this very “effort of creation” which Zola 
failed to see in impressionism and which he portrayed in Claude. 

85. E. Zora, Letters from Paris, in “Wiestnik Evropy”, pp. 401-402; the greater part of this passage has 
never been translated and published in France. See footnotes 53 and 54 and the corresponding discussions. 

86. L'Oeuvre, pp. 226, 232, 253, 255-56 and 267. 

87. “No, he did not prove to be the man of the formula he laid down. I mean that his genius was not 
clear enough to enable him to set that formula erect and impose it upon the world by a definite masterpiece . 
Isn’t it irritating . . . This evolution begun with so much originality and is now loitering on the way, as it 
were, falling into the hands of tricksters, and never coming to a head, simply because the necessary man isn’t 
born?” ZoLa, His Masterpiece, trans. by VIZETELLY, p. 341. These regrets of Sandoz are the very words Zola as 
a critic wrote in Le Naturalisme au Salon, in 1880, see: REWALD, op. cit., p. 108. 
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of expressing himself completely. He commits suicide. 

The readers of L’Oeuvre were bound to see Manet branded as a failure in 
Lantier.® Even in the intimate circle of the writer which did not completely 
identify the two figures, the tragic character of the novel was considered in rela- 
tion to the dead painter. It is not surprising that in 1889 Zola refused to sub- 
scribe to the bequest of Manet’s Olympia to the Luxembourg Museum.” 

It was in 1886, thirty years from the day when Zola started his column Mon 
Salon on “L’Evénement”’, now “Le Figaro”, that Zola wrote the post scriptum to 
his art criticism, entitled La Peinture" He dramatically threw a bridge over the 
gap of three decades, to the time when, drunk with youth and desire to fight he had 
haughtily affirmed the mastery of Manet. Yet now he was facing victory with a 
mixed feeling of triumph and disappointment. This dangerous worship of inno- 
vations made him feel a need for a new trend in art. “Nous avions raison parce 
que nous avions l’enthousiasme et la fot. Si peu que nous ayons fait de vérité, 
elle est aujourd’ hut acquise. Et, si la voie ouverte est devenue banale, c'est que 
nous l’avons élargie, pour que l'art d’un moment puisse y passer”. Both Zola 
and Manet participated in the battle of modern art. Zola contributed to it by 
his early criticism and encouraging support of Manet. Now he considered his 
task complete. La Peinture closed the story of the relations between Zola and 
Manet; it also put an end to the carcer of Zola as a critic of art. 


IMA N. EBIN. 


88. “You took care that none of your characters resemble any of us. Nevertheless, I am afraid that in 
the press and in public our enemies are bound to pronounce the name of Manet or at least of one of us and 
to see in him a failure...” Letter of Monet to Zola, REWALD, of. cit., p. 139. It was much later that the 
public learned of Cezanne as a possible model for Lantier, Ibid., p. 134. 

89. At the party given at Charpentier’s in honor of the publication of L’Oeuvre the problem of the com- 
parative greatness of Manet and Lantier was raised. Zola maintained Claude’s superiority against a group 
headed by Mme. Charpentier. G. Moore, Confessions of a Young Man, New York, 1901, p. 218. 

go. “I have defended Manet with my pen long enough to fear today the reproach of buying his glory. 
Manet will go to the Louvre, but it will be on his own, in full national recognition of his talent and not in a 
round about way of a present which smells of coterie and publicity”, Letter to Monet, July 23, 1889, in: E. ZoLA, 
Correspondance, p. 712. 

_ 91. E, Zora, La Peinture, Nouvelles Campagnes, Paris, 1928, pp. 92-98. It is interesting to notice the de- 
scription of the new salon which appeared already in L’Oeuvre, pp. 323 and ff. 

92. “We were right, because we stood for enthusiasm and faith. The little of truth we have brought 


forth, it is victorious today. And if the open road has become banal, it is because we have enlarged it, so as to 
let the art of the moment pass over it”, Ibid. p. 98. 
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NOTES ON A PORTRAIT 
OF LAFAYETTE 


Eee portrait of the Marquis de la 
Fayette (Fig. 1), signed C. W. P. and dated 1777, 
was discovered near Wilmington, Delaware, in 
1940. ‘The initials refer, of course, to Charles 
Willson Peale, the distinguished early American 
portraitist. The script title de Lafayette corre- 
sponds with examples of Peale’s own writing. It is 
known that he met Lafayette when the latter was 
on Washington’s staff at Valley Forge. It was 
probably at this time that the sketch was made 
and it may be the one to which Peale referred in 
a letter to William Paca, Governor of Maryland 
dated September 7, 1784, regarding a portrait of 
Washington he had finished : 

“The likeness of the Marquis de la Fayette I 
have of my own accord introduced in the same 
piece with his Excellency. I had copied the like- 
ness of the Marquis from a head in my collec- 
tion.”? 


1. CHARLES COLEMAN SELLERS, Charles Willson 
Peale, Hebron, Conn., 1939, p. 235. 


FIG, 


1.— Ch. W. Peale (?). — Portrait of Lafayette. 
—Author’s Collection. 
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During the winter of 1777-78 Peale made 
sketches of many of the officers of the army. 
These are supposed to have been painted on 
small canvasses but it may be that at least some 
were in pencil on paper, like that of la Fayette? 
The sketch was undoubtely used for the paint- 
ing of the great portrait (1778), now in pos- 
session of the Virginia Historical Society.* The 
latter is much inferior to the sketch in the model- 
ling of the features, and the subject is shown 
with close cropped hair. 

Peale’s other portraits of la Fayette are not 
good likenesses, as can be judged by comparing 
them with those by other painters, particularly 
that by A. F. Lagrenée showing la Fayette in 
later life.t In this painting the features of the 
Peale sketch can be plainly seen; the high arched 
eyebrows, large oval eyes with heavy lids, aquiline 
nose and fully modelled lips and chin. The 
extraordinary difference between the two lies in 


2. Ibid., p. 177. 

_ 3» Avex W. WEDDELL, À memorial volume of 
Historical Portraiture, Richmond, 1930, bet. pp. 248 and 
249. 

4. Ibid. 


the dashing effect of the sketch and, the heavy 
settled look of the Lagrenée portrait. Peale has 
shown his subject with long hair, curled and 
powdered, and in military uniform with high col- 
lar, lace jabot, and epaulettes. He captured la 
Fayette’s youthful Gallic character to a remark- 
able degree. 

It has been said that la Fayette had no portrait 
taken before he came to America, in 1777, which, 
if true, would make this his earliest portrait ex- 
tant. It will be recalled that he landed in South 
Carolina in June, 1777, reached Philadelphia in 
August, and was commissioned Major-General in 
the Army.® In October he participated in the 
Battle of Brandywine where he was wounded, 
recuperating at the Moravian town of Bethlehem. 
He rejoined the army in time for the action at 
Whitemarsh, after which the army was quartered 
at Valley Forge. 

THomas T. WATERMAN. 


s. Dictionary of American Biography. 
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Masterpieces of Painting from the National Gallery of 
Art.—Edited by HUNTINGTON CAIRNS AND JOHN 
WALKER.—Washington, D. C., National Gallery of 
Art, Smithsonian Institution (New York, Random 
House, distributors), 1944, 11 x 15, 182 p., 85 pls. in 
color. 

The volume on Masterpieces of painting from the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art, edited by HUNTINGION CAIRNS 
AND JOHN WALKER, containing, as stated on the cover, 
85 superb color plates, illustrating the history of Western 
painting from the XIII Century to recent times, bears, 
as does the one on American Paintings recently reviewed 
in this column, the imprint of the intelligent way the 
work of the Gallery is being carried on. 

The introduction to this volume by Mr. Davin E. 
Fintey, Director, justly stresses the huge task that, in 
spite of the difficulties of the times, and with a staff 
greatly reduced by the war, the Gallery has succeeded 
in performing. 

Many of our readers will be surprised by the astro- 
nomic figure of the Gallery’s yearly attendance (2,000,- 
ooo) as stated by Mr. FINLEY. They will agree with 
him that this is “convincing evidence of the pervasive in- 
terest in the fine arts which exists today on the part of 
the public.” They will most certainly also agree with 
us as to the dominant part played by the National Gal- 
lery in the raising and widening of such interest. 

In the short time the gallery has existed, its nucleus, 
provided for by Mr. AnpREw ME ton, the founder of 
the institution, has been augmented by the gifts of wide 
and important collections, such as those of Mr. SAMUEL 
H. Kress, JosepH E. Wipener, Mr. CHESTER DALE, MR. 
LessiNG J. RosENWALD, and by numerous piecemeal but 
always valuable donations. 

The growth of the National Gallery is, however, not 
merely a matter of the increase of its collections. This 
would, after all, be just the successful progress in the 
pursuit of a goal common to all museums of the world, 
and achieved as well by other museums in this coun- 
try. The important thing about the gallery which has 
at long last been founded in Washington (it now seems 
incredible that the Nation’s capital had to wait until 
the middle of this century to get a national museum such 
as every European capital has) is that the Gallery has 
taken such quick strides towards becoming an official 
center for national activities in the field of art. Indeed, 
the National Gallery has served as headquarters for the 
President’s Commission for the Protection and Salvage 
of Artistic and Historic Monuments in War Areas; it 
has been made “the custodian of the collection of art 
objects belonging to the . . . French museums and in- 
dividuals, held in this country for safe-keeping . . ue 
it has founded an Inter-American office making the Gal- 
lery serve as “the channel of communications in matters 
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relating to art between this government and the national 
galleries and Ministries of Fine Arts of the other 
American republics”; it has been given, and is carry- 
ing on and preparing for publication, the wide “pic- 
torial record of American source material in design and 
craftsmanship” known as the Index of American De- 
sign. In short, the Gallery has really become not only 
a national museum but also a national center of art, 
filling at least partly, the great gap caused in this coun- 
try by the lack of a Ministry of Fine Arts which would 
alone be able to achieve the necessary centralization, ad- 
ministration, control, direction, further development and, 
to some extent, even nationalization of the nation’s art 
activities, such as the United States of America should 
have had long before now. 

The volume under discussion is striking, if only for 
its superficial. qualities—its large folio size, the elaborate 
type used in the text, the excellent heavy glossy paper 
on which the color plates appear as close to the originals 
as it is possible to attain with the yet known technique 
of reproduction in color. ‘The result is a luxurious 
album which would be an ornament to any choice in- 
terior. 

But in spite of all these values which tip the scale 
on the side of such external qualities, the weighty text, 
and the very idea along which the comments on the 
plates have been prepared, immediately bring the scale 
back to the deeper qualities which indicate the volume’s 
high reading value. The most original and ingenious 
idea followed by the editors was to choose from among 
an impressive number of consulted literary sources of 
many centuries those which could best add the most 
colorful and adequate literary pendant of the referred 
work of art. Such texts seem to have been rightly 
chosen not so much for their direct relation to the given 
work of art, as for their general reference to the artist 
whose work is reproduced; or for their ability to bring 
the reader into the epoch and atmosphere within which 
the given painting was created; or even for their in- 
trinsic literary value. Thus the most varied authors— 
poets, philosophers, novelists, historians, as well as art 
critics and art historians—are paired off with the artists 
whose works are reproduced. 

Duccio is here in a perfect coupling with the both 
static and dynamic George Santayana. Raphael, who is 
represented in the volume by several of his paintings, 
is in the company of the great digger of the Renaissance 
legacy—Bernhard Berenson—and also of three writers, 
all Anglo Saxons from different periods of time: William 
Hazlitt (1817), John Addington Symonds (1897) and 
T. S. Eliot (1943). This choice, as well as that of 
Ruskin (1869) as a pendant for Bernardino Luini, of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne (1860) for Fra Angelico, and of 
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Roger Fry (1920) for Andrea del Castagno, is less sur- 
prising than delightful. We see in it one of the ex- 
pressions of the continuous communion that has for cen- 
turies existed between Anglo-Saxon and Italian artistic 
thought. As a result of this affinity, Pre-Raphaelism has 
found, in the XIX Century, under the misty skies of 
Britain, a natural ground for its attempt to renew the 
sharp and intense lesson of the early Italian masters. 
It may be owing to the same afhnity that American 
painting has shown throughout all its history such a 
natural and constant inclination for the primitive form 
of artistic expression. 

The selection of Constable and of Augustus John for 
a comment on Rembrandt, evokes the inspiration that 
artists of every new century draw from the art of the 
past. For us, moreover, it evokes beyond all geographi- 
cal and historical boundaries, the profound artistic and 
intellectual relationships which tie together all the 
peoples of the world. 

In front of Boucher and Watteau there could be no 
better choice than to place, as the editors did, texts of 
the de Goncourt, to whom XVIII Century French art 
owes its full comprehension, and its final consecration 
as the great century of French art. Charles Baudelaire 
has been given his equally rightful place as one of the 
earliest critics of Daumier. This, incidentally, makes us 
feel the absence in the volume of a Delacroix painting 
which most certainly would have been accompanied by 
one of the immortal pages devoted to him by Baudelaire. 
It makes us realize the value of the temporary presence 
at the National Gallery of the Delacroix masterpiece 
from the Bordeaux Museum which is part of the col- 
lection placed at the Gallery for safe-keeping during 
the war. 

Perusing further the pages of the volume one feels 
fascinated by confrontations such as those of Ovid and 
Giovanni Bellini, Baudelaire and Holbein, Aldous Hux- 
ley and Mantegna, Zola and Manet, Paul Valery and 
Degas, Somerset Maugham and El Greco, Virginia Wolf 
and Mary Cassatt, or Paul Claudel and Peter de Hooch. 

We turn from the poet’s or writer’s creation to that 
of the artist on the plate in front of it, and almost for- 
get that on one side we have the reproduction of a 
“written text and on the other that of a painting. The 
two creations confound themselves in our interest and 
admiration because, in most cases, the selection has been 
such that the two creations appear completely equiva- 
lent. Nothing expresses this relative equality of values 
more strikingly than the poem of T. S. Eliot reproduced 
side by side with Raphael’s Saint George and the 
dragon: 

“Men’s curiosity searches past and future 
And clings to that dimension... 
For most of us, there is only the unattended 
Moment, the moment in and out of time .. . 

. or music heard so deeply 

That it is not heard at all, but you are the music 
While the music lasts . . 
. . » Here the impossible union 
Of spheres of existence is actual, 
Here the past and the future 
Are conquered, and reconciled . . .” 


Nothing in this poem corresponds directly to the 
Raphael masterpiece. Far from the painting being an 
illustration of the text, or the poem a criticism of the 
painting, they are both simply equivalent creations of 
two artists, completely independent of each other, but 
actually and profoundly, extraordinarily close to each 
other. The harmony between both is so perfect that 
looking at the painting one understands the poem better, 
and reading the poem one begins to feel the painting 
with an incomparable acuity. 

The fact that paintings of William Blake and Vin- 
cent Van Gogh are illustrated with texts of their own, 
is notable. They belong to that rare race of artists who 
combine in themselves two different artists—painter and 
writer (if only a writer of letters). And the one greatly 
helps to comprehend the other. 

From the necessarily short dip into this volume, it 
will, we hope, be apparent that the editors did not need 
to anticipate their critics as they did in their foreword 
“in the realization that there are other selections that 
might have been made”. Life constantly calls for mak- 
ing a choice. So does art, to a superlative degree. And 
choice requires that it be made with a feeling of pride 
and certitude. This is emphatically true of the editors 
of this volume. 

There is one selection in the volume about which we 
ourselves feel some sentimental pride. This is—in front 
of one of the Ver Meer masterpieces of the Widener 
Collection—the quotation from one of the first recogni- 
tions of the great master of Delft, published under the 
signature of Thoré-Burger in . . . the “Gazette des 
Beaux Arts”, as early as in 1866. On finding it I caught 
myself whispering: “Good for you, my old ‘Gazette’. 
I am proud of you. I wish I could still be here to see you 
quoted in another eighty years from now, and your con- 
servative views about some highly-praised artists of our 
time as highly valued then as is today your pioneering 
criticism of the man you called Van der Meer!” 

In addition to this, there is a selection which also 
moved us profoundly. That is the page from La Vie 
des Formes quoted in relation to Van Dyck. I thought 
I knew most of Henri Focillon’s pages on art! I had to 
wait for this volume to discover that England owes to 
him one of the most illuminating and dashing sum- 
marized sketches of her art and her society in the few 
incisive words he devoted to the man whom, after 
Fromentin, he called the Prince of Wales of painting! 

We lack the space here to study closely the notes at 
the bottom of each page giving the pedigree of the 
paintings reproduced. This should be left for discus- 
sion by specialists, when the present publication is 
followed, as is highly desirable, by a catalogue raisonné 
of the collections in the National Gallery. We wish, 
however, to acknowledge the scientific value of this 
volume for those to whom it may appear to be over- 
shadowed by the pure poetry and art pervading its 
pages. This has been done deliberately—and delight- 
fully—and should be regarded as giving the book its 
original and precious quality. 

Assta R. VIssON. 
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edition of the “Gazette,” and since his return to civil life has written an article on A Faience Head of a 
Peers Naren ean fel visser ts nie me el. + 5 +, + + : . page 321 
which appears in the current issue. 


RASTKO PETROVICH, Yugoslav poet and novelist, is the author of several books of fiction (The People 
Speaks; Immeasurable Forces; Eight Weeks in 1915). A collection of his verse was published under the 
title Apocalypse. He was honored by the reading of one of his poems at the international commemora- 
tion of the tenth anniversary of the Nazi burning of books, His first book (The Burlesque. of the Perun, 
God of the Storm) was a novel-history of the Slavs in the Balkans from the VI to the XI Centuries. 
Continuing in the same field of research, he has written a study on the contribution of the Slavs to 
Renaissance art. In his article in the current issue: “On the Crossroad of Two Destinies, Correggio and 
iMachelang elo een Sh Vb twee Ts es 5 ere 2 Sass ALC! 427 
he ventures the coupling Se two great artistic ABS in the light of a er and historical 
parallel. 


EMIL DELMAR, whose field of special study is the art of the Middle Ages and of the Renaissance, is the 


i‘. author of a book on Hungarian Medieval art in the collections in Switzerland, which has established 

re his reputation as a scholar of great conscientiousness and acute critical sense, The same qualities are 

| 2 revealed in his study of “The Nuptials of Peleus and Thetis” by Danese Cattaneo. . . . . . page 347 
a which offers a solution of a problem previously discussed by such scholars as L. Planiscig, formerly 


Curator at the Vienna Museum of Art, and J. G. Phillips, Curator at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


IMA N. EBIN received her B.A. in French literature and is now studying for her M.A. at the Institute of 
Fine Arts, New York University. Her special interest lies in the field of modern French painting, pri- 
marily in its relation to other arts and to literature. Her article in this issue: Manet and Zola . page 357 
deals with the latter aspect of the problem while her thesis will be devoted to the study of the inter- 
relation of modern painting and the dance. 


THOMAS T. WATERMAN, architect, studied under Ralph Adams Cram in Boston. He spent five years in 
Williamsburg, Va., on Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr.’s restoration project, and has been Architectural Di- 
rector of the Historic American Buildings Survey. One of his recent buildings is the museum wing of 
the Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and Collection, Washington, D. C. He is preparing a book on 
The Mansions of Virginia, a part of which was published as an article in the “Gazette”: Thomas 
Jefferson, His Early Works in Architecture (Aug. 1943, p. 89). In the course of his research, he discovered 
the portrait which he presents in this issue as À portrait of Lafayette. . . . . . . . . . . page 379 


BIBLIOGRAPHY in this issue . . . ce he PSR eee teeter cure pagomgr 
is by MRS. ASSIA R. VISSON, SAT io the “Gazette” since 1930 and Secretary to its Council. 
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The illustration used on the cover is: £, MANET. — Portrait of Mme. Zola. — Louvre, Paris. 
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